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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.¢—— 
HE Report of the Special Commission on the connection 
between Parnellism and Crime, was presented on Thurs- 
day night to the House of Commons, and is a singularly pithy 
and able, as well as singularly judicial document, signed by all 
the Commissioners, and full of statements of concentrated 
significance. Sir James Hannen, who has, we suppose, had the 
principal hand in drawing the Report, deserves great credit 
for having brought so elaborate and difficult an investigation 
to an end, and an end which will really help to enlighten those 
of the public who wish to be enlightened, and do not wish 
merely to have their own view backed up. We have explained 
elsewhere what we regard as the chief utility of the Report in 
reference to the condition of Ireland. We may add here that 
the verdict of the Commissioners comes very much to this,— 
that some of the respondents, not including Mr. Parnell, but 
including Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Davitt, and others, 
did really mean to use the Land League as the means for 
establishing the independence of Ireland; that Mr. Parnell 
wished to avail himself of the help of those who aimed at 
this object, whether by violent or peaceful means, without 
formally approving their object, and as a matter of fact, 
did get their active help; finally, that the effect of the in- 
timidation and boycotting which all the leaders expressly 
approved, was a large amount of violent crime, which, how- 
ever, most of them deprecated, and one at least, Mr. Davitt, 
warmly condemned. 

What the Commissioners say on the boycotting initiated 
by Mr. Parnell in his Ennis speech in 1880, is very impressive 
and pithy :— We are of opinion that the combination of which 
boycotting was the instrument was illegal both in its objects 
and the means which were adopted. The object of this 
elaborate and all-pervading tyranny was not only to injure 
the individual landlords against whom it was directed, 
by making their land useless to them unless they obeyed 
the edicts of the Land League, but to injure the land- 
lords as a class, and drive them out of the country.” 
The means by which the depreciation of land from twenty- 
one to fifteen years’ purchase, had already in 1879 “been, 
and continued to be effected was,” say the Commissioners, 
“ by inciting tenants not to pay the rents they had contracted 
to pay, and by intimidating those who were willing to 
fulfil their engagements from doing so. This intimida- 
tion was extended to caretakers and herds, and all by 
whose assistance the land could be rendered of any value 
to its owner.” “It is further to be observed that thongh 
boycotting led in many cases to actual outrage, yet it 
was persisted in for years against the same individuals, and 
was generally recommended notwithstanding the evils which 
plainly resulted from it. In our judgment, the leaders of the 
Land League who combined together to carry out the system 





of boycotting, were guilty of a criminal conspiracy.” And 
amongst those who are enumerated as taking part in 
this criminal conspiracy are Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Matthew 
Harris, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Healy, 
both the Messrs. Harrington, both the Messrs. Redmond, and 
a great many more of the popular leaders in Ireland and in 
the Parnellite Parliamentary Party. 


The fifth Session of the Queen’s twelfth Parliament was 
opened on Tuesday, with a Message in which her Majesty 
first of all alludes to the dispute with Portugal. An 
armed force from Mozambique had in the autumn invaded 
territory where British settlements had been formed, and com- 
mitted acts “inconsistent with the respect due to the flag of 
this country.” “The Portuguese Government have now, at 
my request, promised to withdraw their forces from the terri- 
tory in question.” Her Majesty next mentions the Con- 
ference on the Slave Trade, and the Convention about Samoa, 
and proceeds to declare that any well-considered measure for 
the federation of the Australian Colonies will be favourably 
received. The condition of Ireland is so much improving, 
that the districts in which certain offences are dealt with by 
summary process may be “ largely restricted,” and proposals 
will be made for increasing, “ under due financial precaution,” 
the number of occupying owners, for extending the principles 
of local self-government to Ireland, “so far as they are appli- 
cable to that country,” and “for improving the material well- 
being of the population in the poorer districts.” Her Majesty 
then promises a variety of Bills, and among them one for 
facilitating the collection of tithe, and its redemption, 
another for diminishing the cost and difficulty of private 
legislation for Scotland, and others for improving the crofter 
districts, for winding-up limited-liability Companies, for 
amending the laws on the housing of the Metropolitan poor, 
and for regulating Savings-Banks and Friendly Societies. 
There will also be a proposal for the better accommodation of 
the troops in barracks. The programme, it will be seen, 
though moderate in form, even to weakness, covers most of 
the work expected of the Ministry, though it leaves the ques- 
tion of Free Education to be settled as circumstances or the 
surplus may render convenient. 


The debate on the Address in the Lords showed how little 
the conduct and proposals of the Government really irritate 
the community. Criticism was left to Lord Granville, who, 
having little to say, said it in his humorous, gossipy way, and 
left the impression that there would be no real fighting except 
about the government of Ireland. We have said enough of 
his speech, and Lord Salisbury’s reply, elsewhere, and may 
proceed to the Commons, where Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday 
—Tuesday being occupied with Mr. Parnell’s complainings— 
was also exceedingly moderate. He entirely acquitted Lord 
Salisbury of any desire to take advantage of the weakness of 
Portugal, and thought that as action was required, it had 
better be prompt. Lord Salisbury was, as usual, too sarcastic; 
but his conduct “ would not attract general disfavour in this 
country,”—which is satisfactory, but has no bearing on the 
merits of that conduct. In the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone was unexpectedly eloquent on 
the importance of South Africa, and the flow of British 
emigration there, and even hoped that British subjects 
would be secured the franchise in the Transvaal. He paid, 
en passant, a warm tribute to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Sir W. White, reproached the Turkish Govern- 
ment with the sham trial of Moussa Bey for his conduct in 
Armenia, and expressed his apprehension of renewed dis- 
turbances in Crete. He denied that the improvement in 
Ireland was due to the present Government, trusted that the 
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Trish Local Government Bill would be conceived in a liberal | amendment as a “ forged letter,” a demand of which Mr, Ww 
spirit, dwelt significantly on the “financial precautions” | Smith at once conceded the justice, expressing his pr 
necessary in any extension of the Ashbourne Act, and | pleasure in the vindication of Mr. Parnell from the ion ve: 
strongly supported a remark of Lord Granville, that any | and on a division, Sir J. Gorst’s amendment was carried by 
Body to which Private-Bill legislation for Scotland might be | 260 votes against 212 (majority, 48), after which Sir J. sell 
transferred must be representative as well as judicial. And amendment, as amended in the manner proposed by Mr 
he promised to take up the questions, omitted in the Queen’s | Parnell, passed without a division. , 
Speech, of assisted education and the extension of local | 


government in England and Scotland. Altogether, if we | 


may be pardoned a paradoxical expression, Mr. Gladstone 
was placable but menacing; almost friendly, but inclined to 
hint that he had a few revolvers in his pocket. 


Mr. Smith’s statement in reply to Mr. Gladstone—for it was 
a statement rather than a speech—was, as usual, quiet and 


conciliatory, but it was full of important matter. We should | 


gather from it, for instance, that the Sugar Convention has 
been abandoned, on the plea, which is true but not important, 
that doubts have arisen among the Powers who are favourable 
to the abolition of bounties; but, of course, also because 
English voters prefer cheap sugar to-day, to a certainty of 
cheap sugar for many years. We should also gather that Free 
Education is postponed for this Session, instead of being left 
uncertain, as it is in Lord Salisbury’s speech. We infer, 
moreover, that as regards Portugal, the Cabinet, as well as 
Lord Salisbury, is in deadly earnest, and that, consequently, 
Lisbon will be wise in coming to terms at once. We per- 
ceive, too, that the Government, while it cannot interfere 
with the Transvaal franchise, is quite aware of the new 


conditions which English immigration have created in that | 


State, and are determined that British property, at all events, 
shall be safe,—an intimation of real importance to the 


thousand and one English Mining Companies of the Boer | 


State. Finally, we note with approval that the tithe fund is 
not to be whittled away for the benefit of either landlords or 
tenants, and that the District Councils Bill, though not 
promised, is ready, and will be brought forward if the Glad- 
stonians do not obstruct business,—a hint we commend to 
their better feeling, as well as to the remembrance of county 
electors. On Thursday, the debate presented no feature 
except Mr. Bryce’s hearty approval of the policy pursued in 


regard to Portugal. Mr. Bryce has Scotch electors, and there | 


is no doubt whatever of Scotch judgment upon the character 
of Portuguese projects. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, after a great many | 


notices of Bills, of which the most important was Mr. Balfour’s 
notice that he would next Monday ask for leave to bring in a 


Bill to provide further facilities for the purchase of land in | 


Ireland, Sir William Harcourt brought on the debate on 
Privilege, moving that the Times had been guilty of a 
breach of privilege on April 18th, 1887, by publishing and 


commenting on a letter falsely alleged to have been written | 


by Mr. Parnell, and containing a scandalous libel on him. 
Sir William Harcourt maintained that his party had wished 
to investigate the charge made by the Times in the House 
itself; that this the House refused, and had appointed a 
Judicial Commission ; and that as the Special Commission had 
not thought fit to make any ad interim report on the forged | 
letters, it was only at the conclusion of the action of Mr. | 
Parnell against the Times a few days ago that the House could | 
take the matter up as a breach of privilege. Sir J. Gorst 
moved an amendment to the effect that the House declined to 
treat the matter as a breach of privilege, urging that the 
time had passed for so treating it; that for three weeks after 
the publication Mr. Parnell had not even asked for inquiry; that 
when he did, he only consented to have one asked for as part of a 
much larger inquiry concerning the connection of Mr. Parnell’s 
party with Irish crime; and that the precedent would be a 
most mischievous one, as United Ireland and other papers 
might constantly be brought up for breaches of privilege if 
this motion were conceded. Mr. Gladstone supported Sir 
William Harcourt in a speech, for him, of no great force, and 
Mr. Balfour veplied to him, especially insisting on the fact 
that ten months ago the Times, by paying £2 into Court by 
way of compensation, had formally and legally admitted the 
libel, so that the motion might properly have been made ten 


| 
| 
| 
| 





months ago, without waiting for the conclusion of the trial. | 
After more debate, Mr. Parnell, in an able but angry speech, | 
demanded that the letter should be described in Sir J, Gorst’s | 


i 


| The Orleans family has come to the front with a rush, On 
| Friday, 7th inst., the Duc d’Orléans, eldest son of the Comte 
| de Paris, and therefore heir of the French Bourbons, arrived 
| in Paris, and presenting himself at the recruiting office 
| demanded to be inscribed on the list of conscripts under the 
| Military Law. He was referred to the War Office, which 
| ordered his arrest for breaking the Law of Exile. He was 
sent to the Conciergerie, where the Royalists, who were 
| instantly astir, provided him with food which the Republicans 
| denounced as too luxurious. The Cabinet decided to prosecute 
him, and after the usual delay of three days, the Duke was 
carried on Wednesday before the Eighth Court of Cor. 
| rection, where he declined the assistance of counsel. He 
| defended himself in a short and manly speech, repudiating 
| politics, “which are my father’s province,” and asking if it 
| were a crime for a Frenchman to wish to serve in the French 
| Army. He was then sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
| the minimum term under the statute for breaking the law of 
banishment, and sent to prison; but it is supposed he will 
| shortly be pardoned and conducted over the frontier. This is 
| the general expectation, more especially as the Czar has per. 
| sonally intervened in his favour; but many Republicans allege 





| that his detention will last some time, the public excitement 
| showing that the Duke’s act, though in itself an escapade, had 
| a political meaning and a political effect. 
| eet are ewer es 
| The Duke’s adventure, so unlike the ways of the Orleans 
| family, has undoubtedly increased his reputation, and sud- 
| denly made him a personage. A French Minister’s exclama- 
| tion, “ Boulanger has been floored by a boy!” expresses that 
| side of the situation; and the Monarchists of both parties are 
| inclined to cling to him. On Monday, indeed, M. Cazenove de 
Pradine, remarkable for his steady devotion to the Comte de 
| Chambord, moved in the Chamber that the Law of Exile be re- 
| pealed, declaring it to be a negation of the higher law of patriot- 
ism. The Government proposed urgency, which the Chamber 
| granted, and there was a sharp debate, the Royalists dwelling 
| on the fact that no conspiracy was afoot, and the Republicans 
pleading political necessity and a ratification of the Law of 
Exile by the subsequent “ plebiscitary” election. The repeal 
| was refused by 328 to 171, the Monarchical parties voting 
together, in a House not quite full, the scene being unex- 
| pected, and many Deputies still on leave for the recent 
sickness. The vote was probably not influenced, but the 
interest was deepened, by a rumour from Madrid that the 
affair had been prearranged, the Comte de Paris, who is in 
the West Indies, having decided to abdicate in his son’s 
| favour, and therefore desiring that he should make himself 
| known to France. This rumour, though given in great detail, 
| is not very probable, the Comte de Paris being a cool man, 
quite aware that one can abdicate at any time, but that it is 
impossible, should the heir doanything to destroy his chances, 
to recall the act. 





Some new despatches on the Portuguese Question, published 
in the Gazette of Friday week, contribute much to the discussion. 
One shows conclusively that the Portuguese have been warned 
for two years, and therefore attacked British dependants with 
full knowledge of what they were doing. Another contains a 
masterly statement of the case against arbitration, which is 
always inapplicable after one side has employed force; and 
a third disposes for ever of the Portuguese historic claim. 
That claim rests on an allegation that an Emperor of 
“ Monomotapa ” in 1630 ceded certain districts to Dom Nuno 
Alvarez Pereiria, Governor of Mozambique. In all probability 
the Empire is a fiction; but at all events it is certain that no 
such treaty exists, and that the person named was not Governor 
of Mozambique in the year stated. Moreover, in the Constitu- 
tional Charter of 1826, in which the territory of Portugal is 
described with great exactness, she claims in East Africa only, 
“on the Eastern Coast, Mozambique, Rio de Lena, Sofala, 
Inhamhane, Quilimane, and the Islands of Cape Delgado.” 
What is the answer to that ? 
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It is announced by telegraph that the Conference appointed 
to consider the question of Australian Federation has unani- 
mously accepted Sir H. Parkes’s proposal in favour of that 
measure. The great importance of this news consists in the 
fact that the Conference must have rejected proposals for a 
mere development of the existing Council, with very limited 
powers, and for a Union restricted to military ends, and have 
decided for a true Federal Government of some kind,—that is, 
in fact, to make Australia a nation. The kind of government 
is still undecided, but the tendency at present 1s to a rather 
unwise « particularism,” as it is called in Germany. That, 
however, will disappear with the first symptom of danger, 
external or internal. 


The new strike in the docks has happily been averted, the 
outside leaders as well as the men perceiving that the Union 
formed by the employers makes a strike dangerous, and that 
the public is not with them. The sudden fluctuation of 
opinion on the subject is most notable. It was believed for 
the moment that there was in England “a recrudescence of 
Rousseauism ;” but clearly the public remembered that 
apostle’s whole name, and shrank from a Jean-Jacquerie. 


Mr. T. W. Russell has replied to Mr. Parnell’s statement as 
to the Arklow pier, and his second reply is almost more 
damaging to Mr. Parnell, at least on one point, than his first, 
—the storm which Mr. Parnell led his Liverpool hearers to 
believe had destroyed the pier constructed by the Board of 
Works when it was complete. Mr. Parnell’s words were :— 
“As the consequence of the first storm, the pier which they 
[the Board of Works] had built tumbled down into the sea, 
and the unfortunate people of Arklow, after having been 
taxed for part of the cost of this harbour, are now mournfully 
contemplating its ruins, which have been washed across the 
entrance by the sea, and which absolutely preclude either 
ingress or egress.” This was said at the end of December, 
when one of Mr. Parnell’s own vessels, drawing, says Mr. 
Russell, 9 ft. 6in. of water, though Mr. Parnell admits only 
6ft., had just passed out of the harbour, carrying stone for 
the building of a northern groin to what the people of Arklow 
themselves, in a memorial addressed to the Board of Works, 
call “that splendid piece of work” the southern pier con- 
structed by the Board of Works. The storm really happened, 
and really injured the pier during its building, nearly 
three years before its completion,—in 1885. It was not 
handed over in its completeness to the Arklow Harbour 
Commissioners till February, 1888, and no storm had since 
injured it in the least. Mr. Parnell’s stone is not, says Mr. 
Russell, being sent for its repair, but for the building of 
a new northern branch of the pier. Mr. Parnell had used 
a rival engineer’s report on the effects of a storm on work 
that was in progress and far from completion, as proving the 
craziness of the completed structure which has stood every 
subsequent trial in the most satisfactory manner. Certainly 
Mr. Parnell is not a trustworthy authority on Irish facts even 
in his own neighbourhood. 


Mr. J. Parker Smith was elected for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire on Tuesday by a majority of 219 over Sir Charles 
Tennant, the Gladstonian candidate. This is avery satisfactory 
majority considering the circumstances of the case, for at the 
last election Mr. Craig-Sellar was a far stronger candidate 
than any new man could be on the Liberal Unionist side, 
while Mr. A. MacLean, his Home-rule opponent, had nothing 
like the same popularity as Sir Charles Tennant. In 1886 
Mr. Craig-Sellar polled only 3,745 votes, while Mr. J. Parker 
Smith polled on Tuesday no fewer than 4,148 ; so the Unionist 
vote was 403 higher than in 1886, and numbered 763 more votes 
than the Conservative candidate (Lord Henry Gordon-Lennox) 
polled in 1885. On the other hand, Sir Charles Tennant pulled 
up the Gladstonian vote to 3,929, very nearly a thousand more 
votes than Mr. A. MacLean, the Home-ruler, polled in 1886, 
and 203 more than Mr. Craig-Sellar, who in 1885 represented 
the undivided Liberal Party, had polled in that year; so that 
the poll was a very heavy one, indeed within less than 900 of 
the total number of registered electors. Mr. Parker Smith, 
who is a great mathematician, and a hereditary matheraatician, 
as well as a sound constitutional politician, has shown great 
popular capacity in this contest, and we have much reason to 
hope that, with such varied powers, he may prove himself a 
power in Parliament, and increase the already high moral 
and intellectual prestige of the Liberal Unionist Party. 








Sir Henry James made a wise, dignified, and impressive 
speech on Saturday to the electors of Bury, in the Liberal 
Unionist Club, formerly known as the Trevelyan Club, 
adjoining the Philips Hall. The founder of the Club, Mr. 
R. N. Philips, formerly M.P. for Bury, closed the Club last 
Christmas as a Liberal Club, and has now handed it over to 
the Liberal Unionists. Sir Henry James quoted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remark made on November 11th, 1885, that he would 
prefer to see the Liberal Party “sever and split” rather than 
sacrifice “conscience and conviction.” That was exactly what 
had happened, said Sir Henry James. The Liberal Unionists 
were taunted with finding nothing better to do than to support 
Lord Salisbury. He thought they would have found some- 
thing less worthy to do if they had supported Mr. Parnell. 
He expressed in very impressive language the serious convic- 
tion which the evidence he had been compelled to study 
brought before him, that Mr. Parnell, so far as he speaks the 
language of moderation, is the representative of a mere 
transient phase of Irish political purpose, and that as soon 
as Mr. Parnell has served his turn, it will be found that there 
is no reserve force of moderate men in Ireland to lead the 
popular party, and that the Irish movement will pass 
into much more violent hands; that Mr. Davitt, who is, 
as he himself admits, always ready to turn Fenian when- 
ever he thinks Fenianism likely to serve the Irish cause, 
will probably come to the top, and seek to found a Com- 
munist, anti-English, and anti-landlord Republic, on the 
basis of his own well-known and frankly avowed principles. 
For our own parts, we do not believe, with Sir Henry James, 
—if, indeed, as he seems to imply, he really expects this,—that 
Communist views will ever succeed in Ireland; but we do 
believe that if Ireland gets Home-rule, Ireland will soon be 
torn to pieces by a fierce struggle amongst factious local 
leaders of whom Mr. Davitt probably will be the most 
respectable. 

Referring to the sensational views of evictions, some of 
which had been exhibited under limelight in that very hall, 
Sir Henry James produced his evidence that many of the 
most impressive of those evictions had been got up under the 
influence of the National League, which desired above all 
things to see solvent tenants evicted in order that the landlords 
might be starved out, and that their unpopularity in Ireland 
might grow, and grow rapidly. He remarked on the fact that 
some of these solvent tenants,—tenants with plenty of money 
to pay their rent, but unwilling to pay it,—are such strong 
Leaguers, that they really acquiesce in evictions not unlikely 
to ruin them, only in order to play into the hands of the 
League and to undermine the landlords. Sir Henry James 
warmly praised Mr. Arthur Balfour’s firm administration of 
Ireland, under which crime had rapidly dwindled and the 
worst kind of boycotting had been almost extinguished. 
Liberal Unionists had, he said, nothing better to do than to 
support heartily such an administration. 


The extraordinary delay in the appointment of a ew Bishop 
of Durham is very naturally attracting attention. It is sup- 
posed by some to be due to Lord Salisbury’s illness, and the 
consequent difficulty in his having that audience of the Queen 
which is deemed to be specially necessary before any selection 
of a Bishop; and by others to be due to the absence of the 
selected nominee on a journey not easily overtaken even by the 
telegraph. More probably it is due to the rarity of men of mark 
in the Church. Probably the new Bishop of Chester is the most 
distinguished of the younger prelates endowed with energy 
and force enough for such a See as Durham, and as he has 
been only a year in his first See, it may be thought unadvisable 
to translate him so soon. Canon Liddon is always boycotted 
as far as Bishoprics are concerned, for some reason which the 
public cannot guess. Among the younger clergy who are not 
Bishops, there are many men of energy and enthusiasm, but 
very few of great promise or distinction. And after Canon 
Scott Holland, we should not find it easy to mention the name 
of one of great intellectual mark as well as great moral ardour. 
We rather deprecate the choice of a head-master. Archbishop 
Tait made a great Primate, but, as a rule, schoolmaster- 
Bishops remain schealmasters still. 
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THE “ADDRESS” IN THE LORDS. 


M* turned this year to the debate on the Address 

in the Lords with much more interest than usual. 
In the first place, the Premier sits there, and though Lord 
Salisbury is not a dictator, and not even so completely the 
Cabinet as Lord Beaconsfield once was, it is not to be 
denied that the moving force in this Government upon 
most questions is his opinion. In the second place, the 
Lords do not seek out subjects of debate, or think it wise 
to embarrass the Executive by acrid criticisms upon 
matters of minute detail. They say, however, what they 
have to say upon subjects which interest them, and when 
they are irritated, make themselves quite sufficiently dis- 
tinct. The Liberal Peers who debate, to be sure, are 
few, and, Lord Granville affirms, grow fewer ; but still, 
there are enough of them to discuss all subjects, and 
where they find matter for opposition, or even for pungent 
criticism, they will leave the country in no doubt as 
to their sentiments. Upon the present occasion, there- 
fore, it is a noteworthy fact that only Lord Granville 
appeared ready to criticise at all, and even he scarcely 
ventured to oppose. He demurred strongly, and in a 
way which suggests the certainty of angry debate in the 
Commons, a certainty equally apparent in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech in another place, to the assertion in the Queen’s 
Speech that the Government was restoring order in Ireland. 
That he would not admit, asserting that although “there 
is some sort of improvement in the state of Ireland,” it is 
very little in itself, and is due mainly to the rise in the 
price of many sorts of produce. He also threatened debate 
upon the injustice done to Mr. Parnell in setting aside the 
ordinary procedure in order to provide him with a special 
tribunal for the investigation of his conduct. But for the 
rest, though his speech was unusually discursive, he found 
searcely anything upon which to found so much as a re- 
mark. He wanted to know why there was no allusion to 
the Sugar Convention, and why the Queen made no 
reference to Free Education; but upon all other subjects 
he was conciliation itself. He understands the Portu- 
guese question, and therefore endorsed the action of 
the Government, only suggesting that it had perhaps 
been a little hurried, and that Lord Salisbury—in his speech 
at Nottingham, not in his despatches—had been a little too 
sarcastic. He, however, upheld his policy in the main; 
and from this and Mr. Gladstone’s line in the Commons, 
we may gather that, as we ventured to predict, Portugal 
will not be a serious subject of debate. Ireland will, and 
also Scotland, for Lord Granville dropped upon Scotland a 
remark which is, we take it, pregnant with meaning. The 
Government propose to try in Scotland the serious experi- 
ment of entrusting the decision upon Private Bills to a 
judicial tribunal; and Lord Granville observed that, in 
his judgment and Lord Rosebery’s, such an experiment, 
“to be satisfactory, must embody a representative as 
well as a judicial element,” an apparently innocent 
comment which may easily be expanded in full debate 
into a proposal for modified Home-rule. He had nothing 
further to say, however, apart from matters of rather 
ancient history, except that Cabinets were growing much 
too big—in which we heartily agree,—that he thought 
the Premier should give up the Foreign Office—is that 
because under his management there is nothing to criti- 
cise ?—that Lord Salisbury summoned Cabinets too seldom, 
and that they sat for a time inadequate for discussion, 
again an innocent observation, but one which was intended 
to imply that the Premier governed a little too much, and 
consulted the body of his colleagues far too little. We 
may, we think, deduce from the whole speech that the 
government of the country on most points contents men 
who, like Lord Granville, are men of experience in affairs, 
but have a Liberal side to their minds, and that the serious 
fighting, when it comes, will be, as usual, about Ireland, 
the Tories having upon all other questions been so molli- 
fied by their alliance with the Unionists that the keenest 
of Liberal critics can find positively nothing to say. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech in reply was full of a vigour 
which, at all events, showed that ill-health had not impaired 
either his power of mind, or his felicity in expressing him- 
self. The taunt which had really “ fetched” him was the 


one about his dictatorship—it need not, England inclining | 


more and more towards government by a Person checked | two of the three parties at least are substantially at one, 





to the number of Cabinets held, Lord Granville knew he 
said, as well as he did, that any Cabinet Minister could 
call one; and as for the length of their sittings, other 
Premiers might make lengthy and admirable orations in 
Cabinet Council, but he could not. The sittings were 
short, he implied, because he was not Mr. Gladstone; but 
if short sittings proved an evil, he was willing hereafter 
to find a colleague possessed of more faculty than himself 
for displaying admirable oratory in private. This passage 
of arms was intellectually interesting, though it settled 
nothing, and it left an impression of some historic impoft- 
ance,—viz., that this Government is rather unusually de- 
partmental, and that, except in the gravest contingencies, 
each Minister does his best, and avoids collective consul- 
tation,—a necessary consequence, as we believe, of the 
unwieldy size of the Cabinet, but not necessarily an im- 
provement in the Constitution. Swollen Cabinets tend a 
little too much, as we have before explained, to private 
consultation between three or four very powerful Ministers, 
to the partial neglect of the remainder of the responsible cor- 
poration. The Premier, who, by-the-way, like Lord Gran- 
ville, wholly shirked the question of tithes, though the 
mover of the Address had grown energetic, not to say fierce, 
about it, was exceedingly anxious that his precise attitude 
upon the question of Free Education should be under- 
stood. He had not decided to grant what is usually under- 
stood by that term, still less to refuse to grant it. What 
he had said he adhered to, and it was this :—‘ As I said 
at Nottingham, and as I say now, within limits, up to a 
certain point, there is in principle a strong case to be made 
out for assisted education. The question is one of finance 
more than of principle, and its application depends entirely 
upon the resources which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may have at his disposal, and the objects to which it may 
be his duty to devote them.” That is definite enough, as 
definite as the Premier’s opinion upon the only other sub- 
ject, except Ireland, upon which he expressed one. He did 
not expect, he said, in Ireland to remedy the hesitating 
government of centuries in a few months, though his 
government, as he showed by statistics, had nearly ex- 
tinguished boycotting ; but as to Portugal, he had acted 
in the b.st interests of that country, as well as of his 
own. He should have been leisurely enough had Major 
Serpa Pinto not invaded a British territory with four 
thousand soldiers and Gatling guns; but after that invasion, 
and the effervescence in the Portuguese populace, it was 
necessary to act at once, “lest the decision should pass 
from the councils of statesmen to the councils of the 
populace in the streets.” ‘‘ We felt there was great danger, 
if the matter was delayed, that it would fall into the hands 
of public meetings to decide, and that the decision would 
be given in favour of resistance, and resistance must have 
brought with it probably bloodshed, and certainly con- 
siderable danger to the integrity of the Portuguese 
Monarchy.” He acted, therefore, as we know, and in the 
interests of Portugal as well as of Great Britain. 

As we have said, of fierce debate on the proposals or the 
actions of the Government there was none; but we do not 
draw from this the pleasant auguries which some of our 
contemporaries have deduced. On the contrary, the fighting 
will be hard. The parties are, in truth, irreconcilably 
opposed only on one point, the good government of Ireland ; 
but that is, of all subjects in the world, the one upon which 
debate can be fiercest, longest, and most sterile. It has 
always been so all through our history, and it is more than 
ever so now, when all latent differences have been brought 
to light by a great though hopelessly impracticable proposal. 
The parties are not at rest because the Lords, who judge 
quietly but only from one point of view, and who have no 
Radicals among them, agree in thinking the course of the 
present Government in the main unobjectionable. Every- 
thing will be fought over in order that there may be a 
settlement about one thing, and we do not doubt that 
even obstruction—that curari of Parliaments—will be em- 
ployed by some fanatics, if not by the organised forces 
of the Opposition. Still, however, the country as it reads 
the debates on the Address, more especially the one we 
have thought it interesting to condense, will find one im- 
mense reason for self-gratulation. The Kingdom is not yet 
so given up to faction that it can have no foreign policy. 
Where the national honour and interests are concerned, 
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ich thinks to affront or to despoil the 
and m7 ee eae Great Britain, and not with the 
Government of the day. There is hope for the future in 
that and hope also in this, that twenty years hence, 
amidst all our contests, but few incidents will stand out 
large enough for the national memory to retain. Certainly 
the opening day of the Queen’s twelfth Parliament will not 


be among them. 
THE PRIVILEGE DEBATE. 


R. PARNELL’S short speech made more impression 
M on the House of Commons than any other delivered 
in the Privilege debate,—partly because it was so angry, 
which a speech from a man in his position with regard to 
the question at issue clearly ought to have been; partly 
because it betrayed plainly the extreme doubt and difficulty 
in which he had found himself as to his best mode of 
treating the Times’ libel; and partly because it led up to 
a demand for the insertion of the word “forgery” in 
the Government’s amendment, a demand so obviously 
moderate and just that Mr. W. H. Smith had no hesi- 
tation in conceding it at once, and in conceding it in 
words which, excellent as they were, would have been 
better timed if they had been spoken during last spring, 
as soon, at least, as the Times, by paying £2 into Court 
for the damage inflicted on Mr. Parnell’s character, had 
legally acknowledged that the letter which it published on 
April 18th, 1887, was forged. We can fully understand Mr. 
Parnell’s attitude of mind towards the Attorney-General ; 
but though he succeeded well enough in expressing his 
wrath, and, in some sense too, in justifying his wrath, on 
Tuesday night, he certainly did not succeed in showing that 
it would have been in any way reasonable to treat what 
the Times had done nearly three years ago, as a breach of 
privilege now. For he obviously a that a great deal 
which fills him with wrath now, should fill him with wrath 
against himself, as well as with wrath against his antago- 
nists. What is his own account of the matter? He says 
that he could not have cleared himself satisfactorily from re- 
sponsibility for the forged letter without getting at the origin 
of the letters sold to the Times; that this is why he wanted 
the Committee of the House of Commons rather than a 
prosecution in a Court of Justice, because the Committee 
would have had power to insist on the Times disclosing 
the origin of these communications, while the Court of 
Justice, dealing with an action for libel, would not have 
had any such power. That is reasonable enough, no 
doubt, so far as it goes, but it does not go very far; 
for there were good reasons, of which Mr. Parnell 
is as well aware as any one, why an _ investigation 
before a Committee of the House of Commons on the 
general issue of the Times’ charges, would not have 
been deemed in any respect satisfactory by the public. 
Such investigations have long ago been condemned as 
clumsy, ineffectual, and often vain, and have been given 
up in the case of election petitions on account of their in- 
efficiency. Mr. Parnell must, therefore, have known that 
in distrusting a Court of Justice, and in preferring a Com- 
mittee of the House, he was laying himself open to the 
charge that he wished for an inefficient and unbusinesslike 
tribunal; and it was all the more undesirable that his 
request should be complied with, because he himself had 
varied greatly in his own criticism on the forged letter, 
maintaining, as he did, on one occasion that it was in a 
hand quite unlike his own, and on another that it was in a 
hand which he had once used, but had disused ever since 
1879. All this unwillingness to appeal to a Court of 
Justice, and this further hesitation in the fundamental 
character of his own disproofs, of course tended to in- 
crease the doubt in the public mind, and consequently to 
increase the indisposition to relegate the investigation to 
a Committee of the House of Commons; and he must 
have himself been perfectly well aware that it did so. 
Had he prosecuted the Times for libel at once, had he 
not evidently counted the risks and chances of a great 
cross-examination as serious perils for a public man in 
his position, had he taken a less vacillating line in his 
own criticism on the forgery, he would in all probability, 
as he must now be aware, have come out of the contest 
‘ong ago, at far less expense and trouble, and with far 
greater éclat. It is quite obvious that the Times, even if 
14 could have concealed the name of Pigott, could not have 
‘oncealed the fact that it had given a great deal of money 





tor the letters, and that alone must have thrown great «is- | 





credit on their origin, and would at least have disposed 
the jury and the Judge to treat the evidence founded on 
them as in the highest degree dubious. But Mr. Parnell 
hesitated and hesitated, feeling the dangers of a bold 
course much greater than the promise it contained; and 
that constitutes, we conceive, a considerable part of 
the explanation why he is so angry now. He sees that 
if he had been bolder, he would have saved himself 
immense expense, and have stood much better with 
the public than he does even now; for though no 
one now doubts the forgery, men do feel very generally 
that he did not take the bull by the horns, even 
when the Government offered to defray all the ex- 
pense that he might be at, if he ventured upon a prose- 
cution. He was too timid, or too prudent,—call it what 
you will,—to risk anything, and the consequence is that 
he has suffered much more than he need have suffered, 
and that his reputation as a leader has suffered too. For 
leaders who will risk nothing are not the sort of leaders 
for such a cause as his. No doubt his anger against the 
Government for not granting the Committee of Inquiry is 
genuine enough; but it is, we suspect, aggravated by 
anger against himself for not accepting the next best 
solution of the difficulty, the prosecution of the Times at 
the expense of the Government. He is probably aware 
now that the dilatory course he himself took, did more to 
confirm unfavourable impressions, than anything which his 
adversaries did or failed to do. 

Mr. Parnell must have felt, too,—we think his wrathiful 
little speech of Tuesday night betrays it,—that the House 
of Commons would have been very foolish to take up the 
matter as a question of privilege after the dilatory course 
which he had pursued, and after that dilatory course 
had resulted in a tardy appeal to a Court of Law, 
and had been crowned with success in that Court of Law. 
Whatever may have been the motives which governed Mr. 
Parnell,—and he has told us some of them at least with 
sufficient plainness,—it is certain that he himself was 
not at all eager about appealing either to the protection 
of the House of Commons or to a Court of Justice. An 
opponent was the first to take up the matter as a question 
of privilege, and if the House did not see fit at that time 
to acquiesce in Sir Charles Lewis’s proposal, there was 
still less excuse for acquiescing nearly three years later 
in the proposal of Sir William Harcourt. After the most 
cautious and Fabian tactics, Mr. Parnell has vindicated 
himself from the worst imputations of the Times in his own 
way and at his own leisure, and it would be monstrous for 
the House to use a somewhat exceptional remedy, the 
application of which in Press cases it has greatly dis- 
couraged of late years, on behalf of a Member who has, 
after long and deeply considered hesitation, sought and 
found a more ordinary and more substantial remedy than 
any which the House could provide. 

Probably, when Mr. Parnell said that he should have 
been sorry to treat his most powerful opponent with the in- 
credible meanness and cowardice with which he had himself 
been treated, he was thinking less of the House, who could 
hardly have treated him better, and less even of the 
Government, who had made him one most liberal offer 
which he was too timid to accept, than of the prosecution 
by the Attorney-General, who, as he complained, con- 
cealed the origin of the letters on which Sir R. Webster 
founded the principal charge against him until the last 
moment at which it was possible to conceal it, and who 
made an insufficient and stinted apology, when at last it 
became evident that an apology must be made. In Mr. 
Parnell’s condemnation of this course we agree, though he 
expresses his feeling with unwarrantable warmth. He has 
certainly had scant justice from the proprietors of the Times, 
though we must remember that they honestly believed them- 
selves to be discharging a very dangerous and risky public 
duty, and to be entering upon a costly and perilous enter- 
prise under great difficulties. No doubt they had-allowed 
themselves to be very easily deceived without taking any 
kind of proper precaution, but no doubt also Mr. Parnell’s 
own very nervous and vacillating mode of meeting the 
charge contributed greatly to the pertinacity of their belief. 
They had many very legitimate grounds for thinking 
lightly of Mr. Parnell’s patriotism, and they were misled, 
as people are apt to be misled, by their prepossessions 
into believing any rascal who saw that he could make 
capital out of their readiness to think Mr. Parnell more 
deeply implicated in the conspiracies of the anti-English 
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party than he was. What they were most to blame for 
was the reluctance of their apology, and its inadequacy 
when at length they made it. But Mr. Parnell has 
himself to blame in no small measure for the suspicion 
which his own hesitating conduct excited, and the 
vehemence of his wrath is all the greater because a good 
deal of it is, consciously or unconsciously, directed against 
himself. The meanness and cowardice of opponents never 
strike men as more intolerable than when they see that 
their own want of courage and faith in the power of the 
truth has contributed greatly to the delay and insufficiency 
of their vindication of their conduct, so that the irritation 
which they feel is constantly springing up anew when they 
observe how much better they might have conducted their 
own cause, had they but felt a little more confidence in 
themselves and a little less fear of their opponents. 





THE PARNELL COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


HE Report of the Special Commission on “ Parnellism 
and Crime” will be quoted as conclusive in favour 
of its own view by each of the parties in the great contest. 
Nevertheless, we do not suppose that it will be without 
effect. It will have a great effect in supplying a solid 
basis of fact upon which those who are not already com- 
mitted to either party will form their convictions as to the 
real tendency and drift of popular forces in Ireland, and 
as to the real dangers which we shall incur if we give 
up Ireland to the rule of Mr. Parnell and his friends. 
The great question which Sir James Hannen’s impartial 
judgments will enable English electors to answer a little 
more confidently than they could have answered it before, 
is the question suggested by Sir Henry James in his speech 
at Bury last Saturday,—namely : Is there, or is there not, 
any good reason to suppose that if Ireland obtains Home- 
rule, the new Irish Legislature and Administration will be 
controlled by moderate and sober-minded men, determined 
to support the Union with England, and to enforce the 
laws that protect property and personal freedom in 
Ireland? And we believe that, in spite of the various 
verdicts of “ Not guilty” or “Not proven” at which the 
three Judges have arrived,—and which we implicitly 
accept,—in relation to the charges against the Parnellites, 
the Commissioners will leave little doubt in the minds of 
open-minded readers that the popular party in Ireland has 
been controlled, is controlled, and will be controlled by 
moral forces radically opposed both to a true Union with 
England, and to any sincere respect for the personal rights 
of Irishmen who are not disposed to accept the dictation 
of the Nationalist Party. 

Let us see what the Commissioners tell us which bears 
directly on the answer to these important questions. 
The first conclusion of the Commissioners is: “ We 
find that the respondent Members of Parliament col- 
lectively were not members of a conspiracy having 
for its object to establish the absolute independence 
of Ireland ; but we find that some of them, together with 
Mr. Davitt, established and joined in the Land League 
organisation with the intention by its means to bring 
about the absolute independence of Ireland as a separate 
nation.” Amongst the Members of Parliament of whom 
this statement is made, Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are 
enumerated. Now, it was not the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to form any judgment as to the real amount of 
influence in Ireland wielded by the various leaders ; but 





if any politician who has been watching the course of 
[rish politics steadily, can doubt for a moment that Mr. 
Davitt, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien count for a vastly 
vreater political momentum in Ireland, than Mr. Parnell, | 
who is virtually acquitted by the Commissioners of intending 
to establish the independence of Ireland, we should feel very | 
little respect for his judgment. It is they who have devised | 
and worked the “ Plan of Campaign,” against Mr. Parnell’s | 
professed disapproval; and it is they, indeed, who have for 
some years back conducted the whole strategy of the 
Irish revolution. Mr. Parnell has hardly ventured to show 
his face in Ireland for a considerable time, so well aware 
is he that he would be expected to use language which he 
could not justify to his Gladstonian allies. Moreover, we 
think that the careful readers of the Report of the Com- 
missioners will not attach the highest order of value to Mr. 
Parnell’s disavowal of sympathy with the violent party. 
The Commissioners openly declare that they cannot accept | 
Mr. Parnell’s interpretation of his own words on several | 








distinct subjects. They state their belief that his attempt 
to explain away his language to Mr. Ives on his voyage outto 
America is unsuccessful ; and that he did mean, in what he 
said to Mr. Ives, to intimate that the secret and violent 
organisation might be usefully combined with hisown organi- 
sation ; and that, if the Fenians could but see it, they ought 
to have used the open organisation to assist their own secret 
organisation. Again, the Commissioners express the same 
profound distrust of Mr. Parnell’s attempt to explain awa 

his speech at the Dublin Rotunda meeting of April 30th 
1880, when he announced, amidst loud and long cheering, 
that he had received from an American five dollars for bread 
and twenty dollars “for lead.” “Mr. Parnell said in his 
cross-examination,” remark the Commissioners, “that the 
mention of this offer of twenty dollars for lead was stupid 
and more than stupid, as there was no object in it, because 
by lead he understood the person who gave the dollars to 
mean the Land League. It appears to us, however, that there 
was an object in it,—namely, to give to his hearers evidence 
that he had the support of those who advocated the use of 
lead, that his hearers were not intended to think, and 
would not be likely to understand, that by ‘lead’ the Irish 
Land League was signified.” In other words, the J udges 
were satisfied that Mr. Parnell used language for the pur- 
pose of gaining popularity with the violent party, which he 
now unscrupulously endeavours to explain away. We hold, 
therefore, that not only have the Commissioners declared 
that the three most popular of the Irish leaders,—the real 
leaders in Ireland,—* established and joined in the Land 
League organisation with the intention by its means to 
bring about the absolute independence of Ireland as a 
separate nation,” but that though this cannot be said of 
Mr. Parnell, he used, for the purpose of attracting the 
violent party, language which he now disingenuously seeks 
to explain away. 

Still more decisive is the judgment of the Commissioners 
on the question as to the attitude of the whole Parnellite 
party towards those Irishmen who disavow the authority 
of the Nationalists, and choose to act on their own con- 
ceptions of right and wrong. “ We find,” say the Com- 
missioners, “that the respondents did enter into a 
conspiracy by a system of coercion and intimidation to 
promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of 
agricultural rents, for the purpose of impoverishing and 
expelling from the country the Irish landlords who are 
called the English garrison.” And again :—‘ We find that 
the respondents did not directly incite persons to the com- 
mission of crime other than intimidation, but that they 
did incite to intimidation, and that the consequence of that 
incitement was that crime and outrage were committed 
by the persons incited. We find that it has not been 
proved that the respondents made payments for the pur- 
pose of inciting persons to commit crime. We find that 
as to the allegation that the respondents did nothing 
to prevent crime, and expressed no bond-fide disapproval, 
that some of the respondents, and in particular Mr. Davitt, 
did express bond-fide disapproval of crime and outrage, 
but that the respondents did not denounce the system of 
intimidation which led to crime and outrage but persisted 
in it with knowledge of its effect.”” And the Commissioners 
add that the respondents certainly invited co-operation and 
accepted assistance from Patrick Ford, the known advocate 
of crime and dynamite. Morever, Mr. Davitt himself told 
the Commissioners that “he had yet to find a better man 
morally both as a Christian and as a philanthropist than 
Patrick Ford.” Hence, the only man amongst the Land- 
League leaders who is spoken of as emphatically denouncing 
crime and outrage in Ireland, is shown on his own evidence 
to have placed the chief advocate of crime and outrage in 
America on a sort of pedestal of exceptional virtue. We 
believe that no impartial reader can fail to infer from the 
Commissioners’ Report that the party who would never 
permit the Irish minority to exercise a real liberty and to 
do what is lawful with their own property, is so completely 
in the ascendant in Ireland, that those who wished to claim 
and exercise such liberty would be trodden down without a 
chance of effectual resistance. The Report of the Commis- 
sion should answer both the questions suggested by Sir 
Henry James’s speech in the most decisive manner. 


THE ORLEANS ADVENTURE. 


\ \ JE should say, on the whole, that the Duc d’Orléans, 
the young Prince who is the future hope of the 
Bourbons, understood France and his own position better 
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than most of his critics. He evidently thought that, being 
of age, it was necessary that he should announce himself 
to his countrymen and the world as a living personage ; and 
he has done it not only so effectively that the world is 
ringing with comments on his conduct, but so as to break 
that tradition of smugness from which no descendant of 
Louis Philippe has hitherto been able to shake himself 
free. It is as Bourbon, not as Orleanist, that “the 
Dauphin” has made his début. Grant that his adven- 
ture is eccentric, or quixotic, or just a little theatrical, its 
effect is all the better, for those were the foibles of the 
first Bourbon, Henri IV., and it is the entire absence of 
them and of the qualities they indicate, which for sixty 
years has irritated Frenchmen with the bowrgeois branch 
of the ancient dynasty. The Princes of that branch, in 
their recoil from the Regent and Egalit¢, have been re- 
spectable to humdrumminess, as respectable as church- 
wardens, and have become so disliked for their homeliness 
that the Duc d’Aumale, the only one among them who is 
formidable, the only one for whom, in an hour of danger, 
the Army might pronounce, is the only one exempted by 
popular favour from the general proscription of the line. 
The humdrumminess, however, has ceased. This is no 
“ejtizen-Prince ” who presents himself, great in Blue- Books, 
accomplished in “ ologies,” and equal to any amount of 
money-making, but a boy-noble who might have been a 
Valois, who performs a hot-headed act of indiscretion partly 
because he sees use in it, and partly because he chooses, 
and who, while risking his liberty in the boldest way, as 
he used in India to risk his life against the tigers, eight of 
which he killed with his own hand, likes a nice dinner 
better than a nasty one, and having a fur coat to wear, 
wears it instead of professing, in a year of influenza, heroic 
contempt for chills. The Republican journalists say so 
luxurious a young man would never have endured the 
hardships of a soldier’s life; but most Frenchmen have 
been soldiers, and the French public knows better than 
that. As to attitudinising, the whole business is an atti- 
tude; but then it is an effective attitude, especially among 
a histrionic people. The young Prince issued no previous 
manifesto, sought no interviews with reporters, made no 
parade of his intentions, but went straight to Paris, 
where he is proscribed by law, and claimed his right under 
the military code to share the lot of every other young man 
in France. If he had been accepted, he must have served 
or been shot; and though he probably knew he would not 
be accepted, he also knew that he became liable to years 
of imprisonment, which he must dread precisely in the 
degree in which he is as “impetuous and undisciplined ” 
as his critics declare him to be. The affair was an escapade, 
but a bold one, no one really liking imprisonment, even if 
his rations are carefully cooked; and Frenchmen must be 
a great deal altered if they do not think it a creditable one, 
or, at all events, recognise that here is a Pretender who is 
not of the prudent, calculating, father-of-a-family type, for 


which they have so much verbal esteem, and so exceedingly | 


little instinctive respect or affection. This is a_ boy, 
at all events, with some “go” in him. As to the results 
of the adventure, they are to follow; but to earn the 
reputation of an adventurous lad, to send his name through 
Europe in one day, to spring ina moment from the position 
of an unknown exile of Royal birth but no reputation, to 
that of a Prince over whose acts and character Cabinets 
hold council,—this is for the present a success, and not a 
small one. That this is perceived by the Prince’s enemies, 
is sufficiently clear from the pains they take to divest the 
adventure of everything chivalric, and to represent its 
aithor not as a Quixote, which would be quite fair, or asa 
poseur, which would be fairer still, or as a thoughtless lad 
puffed up with imaginary claims and duties, which would 
be fairest of all, but as an effeminate boy afraid of the 
cold and of prison fare, and therefore no possible Sovereign 
for France, which is spiteful as well as silly. Since when 
have Frenchmen been ascetics, or what has sensitiveness 
to cold or a liking for good eating to do with capacity to 
rule P 

We entirely desire the French Republic to live if it will 
mend its manners, believing that it may yet develop the most 
natural, and therefore the most lasting, government for 
France, and seeing distinctly that the directing classes in 
France are far more desirous of military supremacy than 
are the electors themselves. It is the latter, who under a 
monarchy or dictatorship would be powerless, who have acted 
for the last ten years as the counterpoise to “the Army” 








—that is, to the huge corporation of military officers eager 
for promotion and renown—who have resisted rash projects 
of war, and who have kept down impulses which both in 
Asia and Africa might have produced long campaigns of 
aggression. ‘The electors steady the career of France, and 
we desire their veto to continue, but, we confess, we fail to 
understand the feeling of English Liberals as to the 
comparative claims of “the Pretenders.” Those gentle- 
men may be officious, but they have their use, and 
at all events there they are. Some one of them 
must be the alternative to the Republic, if that diffi- 
cult and dignified method of government should fail; 
and if ever an alternative is inevitable, surely the 
best is the representative of the old line, whose accession 
would relink the present with the historic past of France. 
Why should Englishmen favour another plunge into the 
unknown? <A great temporary dictator might be a 
useful personage, though, so far as we know, no such 
character appears in modern history, the nearest approach 
to one having been Garibaldi in Naples, where he showed 
no capacity for civil government; but as head of a 
Government intended to last, there could, we should 
have thought, have been no hesitation in this country 
between the Napoleons, the Boulangers, and the Bour- 
bons. The representative of either claim would be 
equally an aecident. Either might be a figurehead or 
a man who could bear rule. Either might be, and 
probably would be, a disturber of Europe. Either would 
care rather more for the future of his dynasty than 
for the welfare of France; and either would be, or 
might be, a deadly enemy of the country which possesses 
so much of the world that it always seems to be in the 
way of new ambitions, and to thwart all far-reaching pro- 
jects merely by its very existence. That, and not any 
national character, is the reason for the fretful antipathy 
so many French statesmen have exhibited towards Great 
Britain. But the legitimate dynasty would at least not 
owe its origin to revolution; would not feel successful 
war to be a necessity of its existence; and might accept 
with some cordiality a “constitutional government ” of the 
Continental type,—that is, a government in which law is 
supreme, under which it is admitted that religion ought 
to be respected, and in which great civilians can, 
by the favour of the people, rise to the guidance of all 
affairs. The hereditary King can at least have no jealousy 
of his counsellors, no wish to embark on projects merely 
because they are new, no idea that he himself is the 
beginning and the end of history, and that therefore he 
must be always shaking the world. History might—we 
do not say would—flow on in a calm stream with a 
Bourbon in France, which it never could if that country 
were under a Napoleon or, worse, under a Boulanger. The 
element of stability in France is the first element in 
the quiet progress of Europe, and if France of her 
own free will relinked the broken chain of her history, 
there might be stability in her institutions at least for a 
century, during which the human race might make some 
genuine progress, and the English-speaking peoples arrive 
at the point now visible, though still so far off, when they 
will be the irresistible moderators of mankind. One would 
say the very instinct of a conservative people would place 
them on this side; but we are aware that it is not so, and 
that our countrymen in their hearts cannot conquer au 
inner distaste for the whole system of thought, the who's 
aggregate of feeling, represented to them by the word 
“ Orleanist.” They are wrong, as we think, now that the 
Orleanist claimant no longer represents a revolutionary 
party ; but if they are right, they should have some favour 
for a young Prince who is, of all Princes who have ap- 
peared for sixty years, the least like the Orleanist type of 
man. He is not betraying the family through which he 
claims to be great; he is not amassing money; and he 
goes, under his own name and with all publicity, straight to 
the place where of all places it is most dangerous for him 
to be. 

M. Carnot had not, we believe, the legal power to send 
the Due d’Orléans over the frontier, and if he had done it, 
and asked for a Bill of Indemnity afterwards, he would have 
been accused by all Radicals of trying to earn pardon 
from a future King by favouritism. Nor had the three 
Magistrates who imposed the monstrous penalty of two 
years’ imprisonment any power, under the statute which 
fixes the minimum term, to give a sentence more consistent 
with the slightness of the offence. Nor, finally, had the 
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Government the power, as administrators of the law, to do 
the very best thing,—accept the application of the Duke, 
place him in a severe regiment, and let him find out by 
experience what it is to be a conscripted private soldier. 
But they have the power, after a few days’ confinement— 
which he deserves for breaking a law regularly passed— 
to send him over the frontier, and they should do.it. It 
may be necessary to exile deposed Princes, though the 
pardon of the Duc d’Aumale, who is a considerable soldier 
and a favourite with the Army, reduces the proscription 
almost to an absurdity; but there can be no political or 
social gain in imprisoning a young man for a long term for 
a freak which everybody in his heart considers very natural, 
and either indifferent or creditable to its performer. Im- 
prisonment does not make Pretenders less formidable, but 
more so,—witness Louis Napoleon. The Stuarts, who were 
never caught, did not come back after 1688; but the heir 
of Napoleon, whose uncle was imprisoned in St. Helena, 
and himself in Ham, did, with results which those who 
are crying, “ Revenge for Sedan!” might remember with 
advantage. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS A POLITICAL 
SCHOOL. 


NHE House of Commons is failing, as all thoroughly 
democratic assemblies fail, in the function it once 
served admirably, as a political school. It fails doubly,— 
first, in getting a number of scholars young enough to 
jearn ; and next, in giving them their lesson when it does get 
them. It may be questioned whether we have at present, 
properly speaking, any Parliamentary youth atall. At the 
present moment we can hardly recall any but Sir E. Grey, 
Lord Carmarthen, and Lord Cranborne, who properly 
deserve that title; and even of these, the first two will 
complete their twenty-eighth and the last his twenty-ninth 
year respectively this year, and can certainly not be called 
boys. We cannot recall a single Member who came into 
Parliament at Pitt’s age; and though we do not know the 
average age of the Members, we suspect that it would turn 
out to be not much, if at all, below fifty. Take it all in 
all, it is certainly a Parliament of middle-aged or old men, 
and by no means as good a school as the earlier Parlia- 
ments of this century have been, for youthful statesmen. 
Almost everything tells unfavourably on the election of 
very young men, because large constituencies, such as are 
now universal, always prefer a known man to an unknown, 
and it is impossible for a young man to be known to 
such constituencies, except in rare cases as the son of his 
father; and almost everything tells unfavourably on their 
training, because the concentration of the attention of the 
democracy on single questions like the Irish Home-ruie 
question, involves a monotony of political subject, and, iv 
ensure success, a vehemence of political declamation which 
disgusts young men of any lively political intellect, and 
repels them from politics. Finally, everything tells un- 
favourably on their oratory, because the immense waste of 
time on obstruction, and the perpetual re-discussion of the 
same subjects, render it hardly possible for them to speak 
often, even if they are elected, and inspire the leaders 
with aversion for those party Members who take up 
the time of the House, instead of pressing for a division. 
For the most part, the “promising young men” of the 
party are men of thirty-eight at least, like Mr. Asquith, 
whose brilliant legal career has raised him to be a Queen’s 
Counsel at that comparatively early age, and who speaks 
in Parliament with a weight and point and lucidity 
which promise him almost any political career to which he 
aspires, whenever the Home-rule Party returns to power. 
Mr. Haldane, alsoa Home-ruler of promise, though not of 
such promise as Mr. Asquith, is five years his junior; and 
Sir E. Grey, who is greatly the junior of both, promises to 
rival them in distinction, if the independent line he has taken 
on some of the critical questions of the day, and his success 
as a speaker, be any augury for the future. If we turn to 
the other side of the House, we can find no Members 
younger than Lord Wolmer and Mr. Curzon to inspire us 
as yet with much hope, and both of them are in their 
thirty-first year; while Mr. St. John Brodrick, who took, 
we think, a more prominent part in the Parliament of 
1880-85, when he was really a very young man, than he 
has done in the Parliament which is now sitting, is thirty- 
four. It is certain that if we were to speak only of men 
under thirty, we should have hardly any young politicians 
jn Parliament to speak of. Take the youthful Members 
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of Parliament as those who are not yet forty,—and this is 
a large extension of the term “ youthful,”—and there is 
not one of them except Mr. Asquith who can yet 
count as a distinct political force, and his reputation 
has been made almost entirely outside the walls of 
Parliament, and not in it. He may perhaps already 
count as a leader of.a distinct section of Home-rulers- 
but where is another Member under the age of forty who 
has achieved as much as that? What with the preference 
for silent Members who vote steadily and decline to talk 
what with the necessity for roaring in a tone which attracts 
notice in the constituencies and can make itself heard 
above the Parnellite claque, and what with the growing 
indifference to political argument, as compared with mere 
professions of faith repeated in strict conformity to political 
pledges, the younger Members get no chance of a political 
education in the House, unless they can make a separate 
reputation by achieving some sort of distinction outside 
the House. 

But it is this last feature of democratic assemblies which 
really destroys the House of Commons as a political 
school. It is no longer regarded, indeed no longer regards 
itself, as a place for forming convictions, but only as a 
place for fulfilling contracts previously made with the 
constituencies,—promises to vote straight and hit hard. 
Glance over any debate you please, and you will find a 
minimum of argument and a maximum of taunt; or if 
there be what is called argument, it is a mere state- 
ment of facts,—usually facts more or less challenged by 
the other side, and not unfrequently made to order,—which 
are calculated rather to excite prejudice against opponents 
than to substantiate the speaker’s own case. A speaker who 
can admit the most telling of his chief opponents’ facts, and 
turn the logic of the case against him on the basis of those 
facts, is hardly to be found now in the House of Commons. 
One side of the House has one list of facts which the 
other side regards, sometimes rightly regards, as pure 
fiction; and the latter side has its. set of facts which the 
former side regards, and very probably rightly regards, as 
pure fiction. Thus each side pelts the other with these 
facts as boys pelt each other with stones or snowballs, and 
except for a few well or ill-turned sarcasms, that is what the 
mass of each party call debate. Of course, in an assembly 
which produces such debates you can hardly expect the 
formation of conviction; and as a matter of fact, there is 
no place where there is less conviction formed than the 
House of Commons. There is no feeling, such as there 
used to be, that it is in reality a deliberative assembly, 
where Members keep their minds free to the last 
moment to form the best judgment they can. On the 
contrary, one feels that the speeches made are addressed 
much less to the audience in which they are spoken, than 
to the constituencies for whom they are spoken; and that 
even the argument, where there is argument, is argument 
addressed to the constituencies, and not argument addressed 
to the House. Now, this state of things is the ruin of a 
political school. If the teachers in a school were all talking 
to some audience outside the class-room,—say, the parents 
of the boys, or the parents of boys who are not yet in the 
school, but whom they hoped to attract,—how much would 
the boys learn, and how much would the teachers learn of 
the proper way of performing their task? You cannot 
make a good orator of any kind whose mind is not really 
set on convincing those whom he sees before him. That is 
the great advantage of the Bar as a school of oratory. It 
has many disadvantages, but it has this great, this enormous 
advantage, that at least the barrister addresses himself to his 
actual audience, to the Judge whose mind he really wishes to 
convince, or to the jury whose judgment he may wish to 
prepossess and to bias even against the probable effect 
of the Judge’s charge. But you cannot really address a 
good speech to an absent audience, with a totally different 
audience actually listening to you; and that is what the 
orators of the House of Commons more or less attempt to 
do. Naturally, the attempt fails. The speech comes out 
a miserable hybrid, half a platform speech, half a debating- 
society speech, and wholly inoperative. The only effective 
parts of the party speeches now delivered in the House of 
Commons are the taunts, which would be equally well 
adapted to either audience ; and, accordingly, the competi- 
tion in taunts is the most notable element of House of Com- 
mons oratory. That is Sir William Harcourt’s great forte ; 
that is Mr. Labouchere’s great forte; that is even Mr. 
Chamberlain’s happiest department, though he is happy 
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in all aspects of popular speaking. The House is 
Jeased with a good taunt, and the constituencies are 
pleased with a good taunt. And more and more, there- 
fore, those who aspire to oratorical effect devote their 
minds to the proper setting of their political taunts. 
But that is not oratory, properly speaking; it is not 
rsuasion; it is not even the suggestion of the true 
intellectual and moral considerations on which genuine 
conviction should ultimately depend. Its only effect is to 
repel, not to attract; and though it may sometimes serve 
as a warning to those who are not open to the taunt, of 
the suspicions they will incur if they are not more 
straightforward or more reasonable, taunts can never 
really constitute the substance of a persuasive speech. 
On the whole, we fear that the House of Commons is 
oing the way of all thoroughly democratic assemblies,—of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, of the American House 
of Representatives,—and becoming a place, not for delibera- 
tion, not for the formation of conviction, not even for the 
orator to learn the art of persuasion, but just for the 
exchange of interlocutory brickbats. Members who have 
made up their minds from the first how they are to vote, 
and how, if possible, they must think in order not to feel 
uncomfortable in giving their vote, attack there other 
Members of opposite views but in the same attitude of 
feeling. It is no longer an assembly into which young 
men can easily get elected, and it is no longer an assembly 
in which young men learn much, even if they get elected 
into it. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN INSURANCE METHODS. 


F the readers of magazines ever turn to the miscel- 
laneous advertisements which usually come at the 
end, they have probably been struck by the contrast 
between the offers made by Life Assurance Offices in 
England and Life Assurance Offices in the United States. 
In the latter, there is more consideration for the various 
needs of human life. In the former, there is more con- 
sideration, doubtless, than was shown years ago; but it 
still falls short of the American practice. For example, 
American Offices have long recognised the fact that a 
man who has insured his life may wish to profit by 
his forethought in his own lifetime. On his marriage, 
perhaps he has insured his life for the benefit of his wife 
and children. But the children have never come, and by 
the time he is sixty, he and his wife may both feel that 
they would rather have an addition to their joint income 
while the husband is alive, than a somewhat larger income 
for the wife after the husband is dead. It is a singular 
characteristic of English thrift that it makes so little pro- 
vision for old age beyond such as is involved in direct 
saving. Men insure their lives, but they do not insure 
their youth. ‘They pay premium after premium to keep 
up a policy of which others will have the benefit, but they 
do not pay premiums to keep up a policy of which they 
themselves will have the benefit. And the reason, we 
believe, is that the opportunities for effecting an insurance 
of this latter kind have been so few. Men can but take 
the policies the Assurance Offices offer, and, with rare 
exceptions, these have only provided for payment at the 
death of the assured. 

We cannot agree with the Actuary of one long-established 
Life Assurance Office, who gives as a reason for making 
a change in this respect, that it is “necessary to have 
regard to the natural selfishness of man.” We can 
well believe that there is a “largely increased de- 
mand for policies payable during the lifetime of the 
assured ;” but we see no reason why this demand should 
be specially selfish. Inasmuch as assurances are commonly 
made in preparation for contingencies that may never arise, 
it may be to the interest of others to vary them quite as 
much as to that of the assured. It is easy to imagine cases 
in which children might be greatly benefited by their 
father’s being able to realise his policy during his lifetime. 
They will in any case have the money when he is dead, but 
they may be very much more in want of it while he is alive. 





The father may not have the means of putting them out in | 
life, and if he could use for that purpose now the money that | 


will come.to them by-and-by, both he and they would be 
the happier. In the proposal to which we have referred, 


it is provided that an insurer may after five years have the | 


option of continuing to pay the ordinary premium and 
taking the sum assured at death, or of paying a greatly in- 
creased premium for fifteen years longer, and then receiving 





the sum assured, in both cases with the accruing bonus. In 
the example given in the Actuary’s letter, the insurer is, 
as usual, assumed to be thirty years old, and the sum 
assured to be £1,000. For the first five years he will have 
to pay £25 8s. 4d. annually, and for the next fifteen years, 
if he elects to be paid at the end of twenty years from the 
date of issue, £69 2s. 6d. This is a large sum, no doubt; but 
then it has to be paid during the best years of a man’s life, 
and this plan enables him to reap the benefit of his policy 
at a comparatively early age, as well as in the persons of 
his representatives in the event of his dying before the 
policy has come to maturity. 

This is not the only change which seems to be impending 
over English Life Assurance. The President of the Institute 
of Actuaries made a statement last autumn which points 
tq the abolition of the medical examination, or, at all events, 
to leaving it to the choice of the assurer. ‘The fact,” he 
said, “of medical examinations alone probably deters 
thousands upon thousands of persons, of quite as good 
health really as those who propose, from proposing at all.” 
There is no question, we believe, that this is a perfectly 
true account of the effect that medical examinations have 
upon certain minds. Men do not attempt to insure their 
lives, because they are afraid of being refused. So long as 
they have made no proposal, they do not know that they 
are bad lives. They suspect it, but they are not certain of 
it. If they had been refused by an Insurance Office ou the 
ground of health, they would know the worst, and the 
worst is just what they would rather not know. With 
no positive medical opinion in front of them, they can 
persuade themselves that there is not much the matter; 
but if the physician of an Assurance Office—which 
naturally wishes to issue as many policies as it can— 
were to advise the Directors to have nothing to do with 
them, they would feel that all was over. Rather than risk 
such a rebuff as this, they are content to go uninsured. 
Of course, if they were always right in their fears, and 
the physician were always right in his judgment, the 
Assurance Offices would be the gainers by their abstention. 
But neither of these hypotheses is correct. There are 
abundance of people whose fears about their own health 
have very little foundation. They have ailments many 
and various; but as these ailments do not affect life, 
they have no interest for the Assurance Office physician. 
If they could make up their minds to be examined, 
they would have their fears removed, not confirmed. 
Consequently, the abolition of the medical examination 
would bring in to the Assurance Offices a considerable 
number of thoroughly good lives, and a corresponding 
extension of business. But this is not the only way in 
which the medical examination keeps good lives away from 
the Offices. The opinion derived from a cursory examina- 
tion of a patient whom the doctor has never seen before, 
and will probably never see again, must always be of the 
most unsatisfactory kind. If a man is ill of a mortal 
disease, the doctor can give a positive opinion, and that 
opinion will in all probability be right. But when 
he has to pronounce on tendencies only just discover- 
able, his opinion is little more than a guess, and very 
often a wrong guess. A number of things may happen 
which will alter the man’s constitution for the better or the 
worse. A physician may accept lives which he had better 
have refused, or reject lives which he had better have 
accepted. To the good lives which are kept away by dread 
of the medical examination, must thus be added those that 
are kept away by the physician’s error. When he rejects 
aman because he has that in his constitution which often 
leads to death, he may be quite wrong. We have, indeed, 
heard a great physician say that a medical report is 
“never good for more than twelve months, and very 
seldom for six.” 

We are thus led to another great change in the conduct 
of assurance business. The result of the medical examina- 
tion is valuable when it has reference to a near date ; it is 
not valuable, or only a little valuable, when it has reference 
to a remote date. Why, then, do not the Assurance Offices 
abolish the medical examination, while guarding themselves, 
as they may easily do, against any fraudulent advantage 
being taken of its disuse All they have to do is to devise 
some security against a policy becoming payable within that 
interval during which the physician, if he had examined the 
proposer, would have been likely to foresee his speedy 
death. After that, the accuracy of his prediction becomes a 
matter of chance, and of chance which in a number of cases 
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may lead to the rejection of good lives. The Actuary from 
whom we have already quoted proposes to meet the difficulty 
in this way. If the insurer dies within five years after the 
issue of the policy, his representatives will get only the 
premium actually paid, with compound interest at 5 per 
cent. Thus the typical man of thirty who assures for £1,000 
and pays £25 premium, would have only something over 
£100 to leave behind him, if he happened to die at the end 
of the fourth year after effecting the policy. This is the risk 
he takes in preference to a medical examination, and in 
many cases it is a risk which would gladly be run. We 
suspect that even a shorter period than five years—say 
two years—would give all the security the Offices need ; 
but however this point may ultimately be settled, we have 
little doubt that, as a general principle, the change would 
he equally beneficial to the assurers and the assured. 


THE MYSTERY OF AFRICA. 

i is impossible to read Mr. Stanley’s reports of his 

adventures, and especially the official one published 
this week—a masterpiece of unpretentious lucidity, though 
obviously penned by a self-conscious man-—without reflect- 
ing once more upon the great mystery of Africa. What 
is it that through all ages has rendered the mass of that 
grand continent, five times the size of Europe, full of 
extravagantly fertile regions and of mineral treasures, so 
useless to mankind ¥ There they are, millions upon millions 
of rich acres, millions of pounds’ worth of treasure, millions 
of people physically strong; and except on a thin coast- 
line along the Mediterranean, and in a wonderfully narrow 
valley of the north-eastern corner, the progress of man- 
kind, till within the last fifty years, has been no better for 
them. Natural riches such as Europe does not possess 
have served only to keep alive, for the most part in 
horrible misery, populations which never advance, never 
improve, build no city, develop no art, found no lasting 
society,—do nothing, in fact, but end lives of terror 
or rapine by deaths often of exceptional pain and 
horror. The Africans have not even developed creeds. 
The old-fashioned explanation, the solidity of the con- 
figuration of the continent, which has no internal sea and 
no deep fiords, is evidently imaginary. Africa is no more 
solid than Asia, and in some of the thickest and most 
remote corners of Asia, in Central China, in Samarcand, 
in the depths of Arabia, in Central India, some of the 
greatest and most independent civilisations have arisen. 
Tf Africa has no sea, it has great lakes; if it has no fiords, 
it is penetrated to its very centre by mighty rivers, the 
Nile, the Niger, the Congo, the Orange, the Limpopo, the 
Zambesi, and several more, only one of which has ever 
attracted a race capable of constructing stone buildings 
on its banks. So far from the desert and the forest 
being the obstacle, the deserts have been traversed on 
camels for ages; half Africa is capable of cultivation, 
which itself implies capacity of travel; in large sections 
of it the population is thick on the ground, and even on the 
lower grounds, or in the Doabs, where such awful forests 
as that of the Aruwhimi stretch, there are, as Mr. Drum- 
mond testifies, thousands of miles of footpath so inces- 
santly trodden that natives are never without a guiding 
line. Another explanation is, that the obstacle is the 
climate; but that is almost as superficial as the first. 
Continents are populated by their peoples, not by 
wandering visitors from elsewhere; and the climate of 
Africa, though in places deadly to the European, does not 
kill its own peoples, who are, for the most part, men of 
exceptional physical vigour and endurance. That is why 
the curse of the slave-trade has descended on Africa, and 
also why her children, though transported to other regions, 
oppressed, beaten, and half-starved, multiply faster than 
either of the great colonising races, the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Spaniard. Ask the British soldier what the Zulu is 
like as a fighting man, or the British sailor what he thinks 
of the mere strength of the “nigger” cook, or any doctor 
in the Louisianian swamps, or those of Mozambique, how 
he compares the capacity of Negro and White for resisting 
malaria. Besides, Africa is not a place, but a wilderness 
of places, and on its enormous plateaux the climate is often 
as good as that of Italy, and far better than that of Bengal, 
where the people swarm like flies. Sierra Leone is in Africa, 
but so also is the Orange Free State, where ill-health may be 
said to be unknown, and the few people might be excused 
if, like the savages of Guiana, they held witchcraft to be 
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the only origin of disease. Nor is the better theory of her 
separateness a full explanation of the uselessness of Africa, 
Men could hardly be more separate than the Assyrians, oy 
the Chinese who reared the social order of the earlier 
native Empire, or that strange people of Egypt who built 
Luxor and wrote the hieratic books, and who can haye 
borrowed nothing, because they were earlier than all. No 
civilised man, it is said, not even the Roman, ever discovered 
the Quorra; but did any such man discover the Nile? 
There was, it is suggested, white blood in the first Egyptian, 
white blood, and therefore the transcendent gift of accumu. 
lating knowledge. Granted; but was there white blood in 
the subjects of the Incas, who built, ina seclusion as perfect 
as that of a separate planet, great cities, smelted metals and 
worked in them, terraced the mountain-sides with watered 
gardens, invented the quipus, and organised a social polity 
so elaborate that the modern Socialists of the Continent, 
though they do not know it, are but imitators of the old 
Peruvian ideas? And, finally, the great “ Negro” theory, 
the incompetence said to be always found in the children 
of Ham, which is so constantly advanced, does not meet the 
facts. All Africans are not Negroes, or even black men. 
Brown races, no darker than the races of India, dwell or 
wander in a large portion of the continent. The Zulusanda 
host of such tribes are Asiatic in form, though burlier ; and 
Stanley relates, in the very Report which provokes us to this 
speculation, that he found “finely formed” tribes “ light 
bronze” in colour, in the very recesses of the horrible forest 
of the Aruwhimi. Why has not some one clan amidst so 
many races mastered and civilised the Negro tribes, as 
similar clans mastered and civilised the original Australoids 
of the Asiatic deltas ? They were not impeded, we presume, 
by modern ideas about the righteousness of conquest, or by 
any hesitation in using discipline to enforce the needful 
education. 

It would be no explanation to say, as we seem to 
remember that Sir R. Burton has somewhere said, that the 
native of Africa lacks the natural morale necessary to 
develop a civilisation. That only pushes back the research 
one step further, for why does he lack it any more than any 
other of mankind? Moral strength surely is not depen- 
dent on geography; and in Christian morality, or any 
sound morality, the Chinese is as lacking as the Negro. 
Besides, is the idea well founded? It is not necessary to 
cumber ourselves with democratic nonsense about the 
equality of races, who are no more equal than individuals 
are, in order to ask whether the low moral nature of the 
African may not be exaggerated, whether, at all events, it 
is not high enough to allow of a coherent society. It 
seems to us, who are most doubtful of Negro capacity for 
unguided development, as if there were some evidence on 
the other side. To ask to be governed, to be grateful for 
political protection, is the very first of political steps 
upward, is the root, for example, of kingship and 
feudalism ; and Negroes have displayed these qualities. 
Mr. Stanley is certainly no “nigger worshipper,’ but a 
man who says out that Emin Pasha’s failure was due to 
his hesitation in governing when needful by the bullet, and 
he tells one story strangely suggestive of a hope to be 
entertained for the Negro even when unguided :— 


“Our advance into Usongora created great terror among the 
Waradura, and infused such courage in the minds of the 
Wakongu and the Wasongura, that our expedition became soon 
of such a formidable force that opposition was hopeless. We 
drove the Wanyoro from both these countries, and released the 
Salt Lakes of their presence, and in so doing performed such 
service to the natives of Ukonju, Usongora, Toro, Uhaiyana, 
Unyampaka, and Ankori that our march through these countries 
was a triumph; we were the recipients of many courtesies ; we 
were welcomed by old and young; king, chief, and peasant 
assisted to do us honour. Ankori especially is such a vast country 
and so very populous, that it alone might have seriously impeded 
our advance, and possibly rendered it impossible; yet in no district, 
country, or region in all my experience of Africa have I been so 
alfected by the general joy and universal pleasure my presence 
seemed to create. 'The reason of this was the great relief all these 
nations and tribes felt at the removal of the obstructions placed 
by the Wanyoro around the valuable salt deposits at the Salt 
Lakes, near Lake Albert Edward. The general exodus of the 
Wanyoro at once opened access to the salt deposits, and while we 
slowly marched through the land, flotillas of canoes were hastily 
despatched by the tribes around Albert Edward Nyanza to be 
freighted with valuable cargoes of salt—an article much needed 
by the pastoral people of the lake because of their immense herds 
of cattle. Even as far as Karagwe this relief from the presence 


of Wanyoro was felt, and we happily experienced its effects, for 
from the Albert Nyanza to the south-western frontier of Karagwe 
our expedition was supported with grain, bananas, and cattle by 
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yoluntary contributions of the Kings and peoples. Any readers 


of explorers’ records will understand what this means. An ex- 
pedition, such as I led, of eight hundred souls would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have needed forty bales of cloth and 
twenty sacks of beads as currency to purchase food. Not a bead 
ora yard of cloth was demanded from us. Such small gifts of cloth 
to the chiefs as we gave were given of our own accord.” 


Negroes undoubtedly forget with the rapidity of children ; 
but can the tribes of whom Mr. Stanley writes this be 
incapable of understanding or obeying the firm but just 

overnment to which his own followers—Africans also—so 
completely yielded, that they became in all essentials a 
little army of disciplined men, ready to face anything 
except the protracted hunger which, be it remembered, 
has often dissolved the discipline of British sailors, and 
would, we fear, dissolve also that of Pomeranian soldiers ? 
There must be possibilities of government among such a 

eople, though it might not be government by philan- 
thropists who have forgotten what savage human nature is 
like, as completely as they have forgotten the old Biblical 
teaching about those who bear the sword of the Lord in 
vain. And yet if this ability to be governed and protected 
exists, this thirst for a true political rule, how is it that in 
three thousand years it has never been gratified, when 
it has been gratified everywhere else where men have 
grown thick on the ground? We know, and pretend to 
know, of no answer to the riddle, and can only say that if 
men owe any obligation to each other, Europe is bound to 
find one, and to prevent both at once and for all time such 
scenes as this, which in whole sections of Africa have now 
become normal :— 


“People in England have not the slightest idea what the 
present fashion of ivory-collecting, as adopted by the Arabs and 
Zanzibari half-castes west of the lake regions, means. Slave- 
trading becomes innocence when compared with ivory-raiding. 
The latter has become literally a most bloody business. Bands 
consisting of from 300 to 600 Manyema, armed with Enfield 
carbines, and officered by Zanzibari Arabs and Swahili, range 
over that immense forest land east of the Upper Congo, 
destroying every district they discover, and driving such natives 
as escape the sudden fusillades into the deepest recesses of 
the forest. In the midst of a vast circle described by several 
days’ march in every direction, the ivory-raiders select a locality 
wherein plantains are abundant, prepare a few acres for rice, and, 
while the crop is growing, sally out by twenties or forties to 
destroy every village within the circle, and to hunt up the miser- 
able natives who have escaped their first secret and sudden 
onslaughts. They are aware that the forest, though it furnishes 
recesses of bush impervious to discovery, is a hungry wilderness 
outside the plantain-grove of the clearing, and that to sustain life 
the women must forage far and near for berries, wild fruit, and 
fungi. These scattered bands of ivory-hunters find these women 
and children an easy prey. The startling explosion of heavily 
loaded guns in the deep woods paralyses the timid creatures, and 
before they recover from their deathly fright they are rushed 
upon and secured. By the possession of these captives they 
impose upon the tribal communities the necessity of sur- 
rendering every article of value, ivory or goats, to gain the 
liberty of their relatives. Thus the land becomes thoroughly 
denuded of ivory; but, unfortunately, also it becomes a wild 
waste. The six hundred ivory tusks that Ugarrowwa was bearing 
now to the coast had been acquired by just such bloody work, 
relentless destruction of human life, and condemnation of the un- 
happy survivors of the tribal communities to indescribable 
miseries. What Ugarrowwa had done within his elected circle, 
Kilonga-Longa has performed with no less skill, but certainly 
with a far greater disregard to the interests of humanity, within 
his reserve ; and the same cruel, murderous policy was being pur- 
sued within dozens of other circles into which the region as far 
south as Uregga, north to the Welle, east to longitude 29 deg. 
30 sec., and west to the Congo, was parcelled out.” 


Alas! we who write so hopefully of “ civilisation” know well 
that these devils incarnate are, as compared with the 
Negroes they murder, potentially highly civilised, are, in 
fact, of the race which wrote the “ Arabian Nights,” built 
Bagdad and Granada, and invented algebra. The secret 
of progress verily is hard to find. 





TONIC PAIN. 

RS. OLIPHANT, in her touching and graphic account* 

of the Hospital for Incurables on West Hill, Putney 
Heath,—formerly a grand mansion belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland, and now containing 217 sufferers from some in- 
curable disease, besides allowing £20 a year to 564 out- 
pensioners,—makes the striking remark that “it would almost 
seem as if the withdrawal of all hope tended, in the beneficent 


ways of Providence, to quiet afflicted nature, and to bring | 





* A House of Peace. By Mrs. Oliphant. Lonlon: Print2d at the Office of the 
Art Journal, City Road. “1890, 


about a composure and calm of soul, which is proof against 
many keen temptations.” ‘We quite believe the remark to be 
true, though the phrase used as to the “withdrawal of all 
hope ” seems a little misleading ; for there are few classes of 
persons who are more genuinely hopeful than sufferers whose 
only hope is for a new life beyond the grave. Probably for 
one pessimist amongst these 217 incurable patients, we 
should find ten in the same number of persons of the 
same age taken from what is generally supposed to be 
the world of pleasure. Indeed, to any one who reads Mrs. 
Oliphant’s account of the noble institution first founded by 
Dr. Andrew Reed, and which has since grown quite beyond 
his recognition, it will seem very doubtful whether, for con- 
siderable periods at least, a life organised on a ground-plan of 
habitual suffering, only varied by intervals of ease and com- 
parative pleasure, does not issue in better results than a life 
organised on a ground-plan of happiness, only varied by 
rare intervals of misery and. comparative pain. Let us hear 
how Mrs. Oliphant describes her personal impression of the 
Hospital of Incurables :— 

«A writer, who has before set forth the claims of this great 

work to the attention of the public, has described the house in 
which it carries on one part of its merciful ministry as a Palace of 
Pain. I do not doubt the truth of this title. One has but to see 
the inmates of that house in their pathetic social assemblies—one, 
bound in the chair which he has not quitted for more than twenty 
years, another laid flat upon the couch from which she cannot 
move, the majority helpless in their wheeled seats, in which alone 
they can be taken from one room to another: or in the more 
private chambers, where so many lie incapable of even the solace 
of that movement, their twisted limbs huddled up under their 
coverings, their poor distorted hands painfully attempting some 
bit of trifling work to relieve the long, long tedium of suffering 
days—to be sure of the justice of the description. But, there is 
something else there, which will strike the visitor as well as the 
pain. And I prefer to call this home of the incurables a House of 
Peace. I have gone through the greater part of those rooms, filled 
with indescribable aches and sufferings that are without hope, and 
I have found nothing but a patient quietness, a great tranquillity, 
a peace which fills the careless spectator—coming in out of the 
fresh air, out of the sunshiny world, where everything is rejoicing 
in life and strength and the radiance of the morning—with awe, 
and respectful reverence, Some of these poor people are never free 
from pain; some are subject to periodical paroxysms of anguish, 
one scarce over before another begins ;—many are helpless, and 
cannot move at all, even by the nurse’s aid...... And yet 
there is Peace breathing all around us. Not only no complaint, 
but a composed and mild endurance, often accompanied with 
smiles, scarcely ever with a countenance of gloom. An atmo- 
sphere of cheerfulness fills, like the sunshine, the quiet chambers. 
What struggles there may be in lonely hearts or tortured bodies, 
it is not ours to inquire. Such struggles there must be, or the 
sufferers would be more than human. But we can see nothing 
but patience and peace. This is more wonderful than the pain, 
and far less comprehensible. Our hearts ery out for them as we 
pass from one bed of anguish to another, but from these beds 
there rise no cries. All is tranquillity, patience, a great quietness 
—the Palace of Pain is also the House of Peace.” 
That is striking evidence; but striking as it must be to those 
who do not know, as comparatively few people do know, what 
a life organised on the basis of endurance, with glimpses of 
something brighter, is, as contrasted with our ordinary life, im 
which the exceptional part is the suffering and the exhaustion, 
and the main substance is a compound of glad energy, and 
perhaps even gladder rest,.we believe that it is evidence fully 
confirmed by all those who have special experience of maimed 
lives and frequently recurrent spasms of nervous suffering. 
The gratitude of those whose life is substantially one of 
healthful activity interspersed with pain and disappointment 
at comparatively rare intervals, is nothing to the gratitude of 
those whose life is substantially one of weakness and pain 
interspersed with pleasure and ease at comparatively rare 
intervals. We should find a much larger per-centage of 
| despair amongst the former, a much larger per-centage of 
peace amongst the latter. 

If that be true, as we think it is, it will partly expla why 
the periods of life in which men have suffered most, seem in 
the retrospect so much more significant, and in some sense 
even of so much more worth, than the level periods of steady 
and satisfying work. Of course life organised on the basis 
of suffering is much worse to live through than it looks. 
Mrs. Oliphant saw what chronic sufferers learn at last to 
show to the world,—that willingness to be distracted from the 
consciousness, the memory, or the expectation of suffering, 
which is the true gauge of the depth to which chronic suffermg 





has gone. It is only the new victims, the impatient sufferers, 
| who insist on their sufferings, and are unwilling to let the 
| world ignore their pain. Those to whom suffering has become 
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the chronic state, the basis of their life, are only too glad to 
get a peep through one of the little windows that open out 
of that dark state into a freer and brighter existence, and to 
avail themselves of all the chances they can fairly get of 
alleviation and brief forgetfulness. You can see, if you watch, 
the difference between the face that lights up for a brief 
interval, only to fall back into the condition of chronic 
endurance, and the face over which a deep shadow flits at 
intervals, only to leave behind the expression of prevailing 
energy and interest. But the “incurables,” whether they be 
bodily or mental sufferers, look a great deal calmer to the 
outside world than they really are. What men are almost 
always bearing does not leave the same vivid traces which new 
pangs engrave upon the countenance. As health and happi- 
ness are less consciously expressed when they are permanent, 
30 illness and misery are less consciously expressed when they 
are permanent; and what the bystander sees most clearly is the 
momentary change of expression, and not the fixed attitude 
of feeling from which that change is a departure. Mrs. 
Oliphant doubtless saw more gleams of interest in the pallid 
faces than they usually wore, and fewer signs of weariness 
and anguish. The power of endurance grows with use, and 
the higher it grows, the less clearly does it register in the 
visible expression the maximum points to which it rises. You 
can see in the worn expression that the habit of bearing pain 
is there, but not how great the effort often is. Habitual suf- 
ferers, we believe, avail themselves much more promptly and 
cheerfully of the intervals of alleviation, than those to whom 
suffering is new, and, to their minds, intolerable; and the con- 
sequence is that, though you may easily distinguish the 
practised sufferer from the unpractised, you find less and less 
trace of the height to which suffering often rises, the more the 
power of endurance has been cultivated and perfected. It is 
of the disciplined sufferers,—those in whom the power of 
endurance is almost perfected,—that it is said, “ Behold, we 
count them happy which endure ;” and, indeed, it is true in a 
double sense, for they really are far happier and more grateful 
for their intervals of relief, than those whose ordinary condition 
is one of ease, and only the exceptional condition one of pain, 
are for their customary health. When the former are happy, 
they are happy with a more grateful heart, and their happiness 
is more visible to others. But, of course, the sense in which 
they are “counted” happy is a different one. They are 
counted happy not because they are more obviously happy, but 
because they have gained something deeper and better than 
happiness by the long-continued habit of fortitude ; they have 
gained something which they themselves learn to appreciate so 
far as this, that though, of course, they would willingly be 
released from the pain they are bearing, they would not wil- 
lingly be released from the memory of the pain they have 
borne ; they would not willingly find themselves once more 
without the courage to look it steadily in the face, without the 
confidence that their experience involves something more and 
better than weariness and dread. The explorer who has 
traversed deserts with parched mouth and blistered feet, 
desires nothing less than to forget the pain he paid for his 
discoveries ; and it is the same with the explorer even of more 
melancholy and less stimulating perils. He is grateful for 
every moment of ease, but he would not willingly be deprived 
of the stored experience he has gained. Pain in the past 
manfully borne is transmuted to a sort of treasure of memory, 
though it may not be easy for the sufferer to explain, even to 
himself, in what the treasure consists. 


We imagine that it consists chiefly in a sense of strength 
and purificationm—in other words, of the very thing that 
Roman Catholics teach as the consequence of purgatorial 
suffering in the world beyond the grave,—of increased recoil 
from so-called pleasures that are not pure, of increased 
reality of appreciation of the distinction between the pain that 
kills and the pain that vivifies, between the pain the memory 
of which we would blot out if we could, and the pain the 
memory of which we would always retain if we could, between 
the pain that has no guilt in it and the pain which has. Pain 
of pure origin willingly borne is certainly one of the highest 
astringents of which human nature is capable, and it is precisely 
this experience which seems to restore the power of believing 
in a final victory to be gained over the more ignoble elements 
of our nature. There is no tonic for the weakness and misery 


of self-reproach like the habit of steadily and trustfully encoun- 
tering any pain which involves no element of self-reproach. 








But in order that it may have this effect, experience shows 
that it must be borne under the conditions under which it js 
least likely to harden or petrify human nature,—that is, it 
must be borne under the influence of lively sympathy, human 
or divine. This is what constitutes the vast importance of 
such great institutions as the Hospital for Incurables,—not 
that they alleviate pain and confer pleasure, though of course 
they must do so in order to exert the far more important 
influence of which we speak, but that, by bringing the 
influence of human sympathy and tenderness to bear, they 
render the pain which must be borne so much more 
elevating, so much more purifying, so much more stimr. 
lating. And this, too, is the reason why pain borne 
under the influence of deep religious trust,—trust that he 
who inflicts it enters into the anguish he causes, and in some 
mysterious sense shares it with us,—is so far more purifying 
and stimulating than pain simply endured because it must be 
endured. It is the willing endurance of pain inflicted by goodness 
that really purifies and strengthens, and it is just because it is 
so much easier to believe that the pangs which God inflicts pro- 
ceed from his goodness, when we observe that good men 
suffer keenly from the mere spectacle of our pangs, and do 
all they can to alleviate them, that such noble institutions as 
Dr. Andrew Reed’s hospital confer so immense a boon upon 
mankind. That they alleviate exquisite pain is much; that 
they transmute the pain which must be borne and is borne 
into a healing and beneficial agency, is much more. In some 
sense or other, all human beings are in this life “incurables.” 
We all suffer from incurable mental or moral, if not from 
any incurable physical disease. We all suffer from some 
deep-seated irritability, or impatience, or craving for what 
is illegitimate and unlawful, which will never be com- 
pletely extirpated in this life, and will need for its ex- 
tirpation those entirely new conditions to which the 
incurables of Putney Heath look forward after death. And 
therefore we can all profit by the lesson which their experience 
gives us, that there is a wonderful curative and stimulating 
power in pain borne under the beneficial influence of tender 
sympathy; and we may all expect that, even if we have never 
had to bear much pain in this life, it may yet prove to be the 
purifying and stimulating agency which will cure our hitherto 
“incurable ” diseases in the next. 





THE CRIMINAL TYPE OF THE FUTURE. 

T is quite possible that during the next ten or fifteen 
years we shall witness a new development of crime in 
England. It is true that the volume of crime is diminishing, 
as might be expected from the spread of intelligence, which 
increases the fear of consequences, and from the enormous 
improvement in the means of communication, which greatly 
strengthens the police, as it strengthens all other organised 
kinds of authority; but there will be a large remainder of 
unsubdued criminals, and we should not wonder at all if they 
became more audacious, more careless of human life, and 
more inclined to risk exceedingly difficult and profitable 
attempts. That change has already occurred in America, 
where criminals now attempt feats, such as the robbery of 
banks in open day and the plunder of railway-trains, which 
are never thought of here; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand one reason. The brain-power of criminals has been 
enlarged, by direct teaching and the general diffusion of 
knowledge, like that of every other class. With some, 
possibly a majority, that enlargement develops a certain 
shrinking from crime, the penalties of which become pain- 
fully distinct; but those who do not feel this become much 
more dangerous. They know better where treasure lies, 
they are more greedy for its possession—one very early effect 
of education being a comprehension of what money can buy— 
and they shrink with a perfectly new terror from the conse- 
quences of being convicted. When in danger of prison, they 
develop a courage of despair, and care nothing about human 
life at all. A man like the accused burglar whose letter to 
his wife was published in the papers this week, is, like Peace 
—the criminal hero of a few years ago—the product of a sort of 
civilisation. He can write a good letter, very clear, direct, 
and carefully thought out ; he has a habit of observation like 
that of an engineer—witness his calculations as to the relations 
of his cell to the surrounding neighbourhood—and being a 
result of natural selection from among more timid criminals, 
he is as bold as a leader of a forlorn-hope. At the same 
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time, he shrinks from five years’ imprisonment, which bis 


redecessors would have regarded with contempt, with a 
kind of loathing rather than terror, is ready—assuming, of 
course, his own statement to be true—in order to avoid 
it, to drug a policeman or murder a warder, or, in 
short, to do anything which gives him a chance of escape, 
even up to giving a pledge to his wife, whom he wanted to 
help him, to live “peacefully for the future.” That is the 
kind of criminal with whom, when all men have some tincture 
of education, and the paralysing effect of ignorance is abated, 
and only the naturally reckless dare face the law and its 

werful machinery, the defenders of order will have to cope, 
—at first, it is conceivable, in vain. - The new men, we may rely 
on it, will not be content with stealing coats and hall-clocks 
like suburban burglars, but will fly at higher game, will find 
associates, invent means of secret organisation, combine for 
great efforts, and lay careful siege to places where they know 
masses of spoil, either in coin—always the great object of desire, 
because then the aid of receivers is not required—or jewels, 
or bonds, are to be found. They will not want the means of 
gross dissipation for three days, like the old burglars and 
footpads, but comparatively large prizes; and they will strive 
to get them, as on the Continent they have done for the past 
five years. There the most remarkable crimes for gain are 
always directed to secure “great hauls,” such as exist in large 
post-offices, bank safes, or the houses of those who hoard. They 
will be few in number, perhaps, because they will be a picked 
class, but they will be terribly dangerous, and they will be 
watched with as much interest, and ultimately put down with 
as much severity, as the old highwaymen, who had, as these 
men will have, the curious advantage that as they could attack 
only the rich, they did not rouse the fears, and therefore the 
hatred, of the mass of the community. 

We do not understand the surprise commonly expressed at 

the “virtues ”—that is, the strong personal attachments—some- 
times manifested by such men, They are not brutes, like the 
majority of criminals forty years ago, incapable of feeling even 
for themselves, but supreme egotists, whose one desire is to 
gratify themselves, their own wills, and sometimes, especially 
on the Continent, their own vanity. There is no reason why a 
supreme egotist who would burn London to warm his hands 
when they were cold, should not “love” his wife, or his child, 
or his comrade, just as he “loves” his own hands and feet. 
They are equally useful, equally trustworthy, equally part 
of himself. He would no more hurt any of his active than of 
his passive agents, and no more cause himself pain by putting 
them to suffering, than he would cause himself pain by pulling 
out his teeth. The old pirates, whose atrocious cruelty is 
hardly realised by our age, which forgets the horrors of the 
past to gloat over the horrors of the present, were often devoted 
to their mistresses, and sometimes to their comrades; and 
the highwaymen were in this way heroes of romance. Why 
not? It is disagreeable things, not agreeable things, which 
the true egotist hates ; and wife or child or comrade may on 
occasion be reckoned among the latter, and may rely on all 
devotion consistent with the supreme worship of self. The 
devotion may even go further, and involve some self-suppres- 
sion, even criminals—at least, when raised above the savage 
state of intelligence—being human, and therefore liable to 
‘breaks in the otherwise flawless consistency of their characters ; 
and yet he who displays it may be, for the rest of him, criminal 
allthrough. Wesee no more cause for surprise in that than in 
the “ pity for the poor” which great robbers are often said to 
have betrayed. Why should they not have felt pity for the poor 
as well as for dogs or horses, when selfishness in no way required 
the suffering of the inferior creatures? They felt in such matters 
as other men feel till their egotism was aroused, and popularity 
with the poor distinctly favoured instead of impeding their 
careers. There was, however, one marked exception to their 
pity which exactly shows the condition of their minds. If the 
poor could testify against them, there was no pity for them, and 
not only did highwaymen shoot very poor “ runners ”—we call 
them detectives now—but pirates drowned without scruple 
all common sailors, men of their own class and profession, who 
would not join them in their crimes. 


The increasing readiness of the modern criminal to shed 
blood is, we believe, strange as the assertion will seem to many 
believers in education, a direct result of increased intelligence. 
Not to mention that they understand better the use of the 
revolver—one of the many scientific inventions which have 





positively diminished morality—they comprehend better what 
a modern trial means, what evidence will be required by a 
jury, and how fatally the disappearance of witnesses em- 
barrasses a prosecution. Suppose those lads at Crewe had 
not confessed, what would have been the chance of a convic- 
tion? The modern criminal reasons those things out, caleu- 
lates those chances, and decides that, on the whole, the 
excessively remote chance of being hanged for a crime 
without witnesses, is less to be dreaded than the certainty of 
penal servitude if the witnesses survive. So he fires again and 
again, often to find, as in Peace’s case, that he has calculated 
rightly. That “great” desperado enjoyed immunity for 
years because, when he saw it to be expedient, he killed 
without compunction. Criminals, too, are vain almost to a 
man, and to use the revolver is to mount almost with a bound 
to the top of their ladder of fame. As to conscience, they 
develop it sometimes when caught, but very rarely before, the 
very possession of such a monitor warning the hesitating 
from a trade which nowadays involves so often murder as an 
incidental instrument of escape. Besides, the age influences 
criminals as it influences all other men, and “the age,” for 
reasons we do not pretend fully to comprehend, is losing some 
of its ancient and natural horror at murder, and has trans- 
ferred its dangerous wrath to those cruelties which leave their 
victim alive. This phase of feeling will pass, the instinctive 
sense of right and wrong coinciding in this case with the 
permanent determination of humanity to keep itself safe; 
but for the moment it is powerful, and with criminals as with 
the rest. How can burglars think murder a worse crime than 
burglary, when educated men, incapable of hurting any created 
thing, talk of parricides as victims of heredity, and pity their 
“blighted lives”? Or how can the fear of the gallows coerce 
them, when they see that a capital sentence rouses the whole 
nation to discussion, and great parties, as in the atrocious 
Lipski case, to protest, while the much more terrible, though 
less dreaded, sentence of penal servitude for life scarcely 
evokes a comment? In Texas, it is said, men of the desperado 
class will commit any crime but one witb light hearts. It 
takes exceptional daring even there to steal a horse, for the 
penalty for horse-stealing is instant death at the hands of the 
democracy, which has no pardon for that supreme offence 
against its own safety and profits. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
STRIKES : THEIR DRAMATIC POSSIBILITIES—THE STRIKE OF 
THE EMPLOYED—THE STRIKE OF EMPLOYERS. 
THERE are so many dramatic elements in a strike, that it is 
curious that it is made so little use of by any of the arts 
Many episodes in such a picturesque movement might afford 
material, for instance, to the painter of the Casual Ward,—less 
monotonous than the dejected group of the miserable poor 
waiting about for the grim hospitality of that terrible refuge. 
All the passions might be exemplified in the groups of the men 
on strike: the demagogue in all his varieties; the trade official, 
more genuine if less imposing; the eager, the despondent; the 
patient or excited mob, with its wistful or hungry eyes, knowing 
nothing except how to follow, the most pathetic instinct of 
all. In such a picture, it would be almost a necessity of 
art that the wealthy employer, upon whom it would be 
proper to bestow all the tokens of luxury, should look on 
callous or scornful, in any case entirely unsympathetic, upon 
the scene. This, too, would be almost essential were the strike 
the subject of a drama. To the popular mind, there can be no 
donbt about the contrast. The very name of the capitalist 
is enough to damn him. It is a foregone conclusion that his 
money has been made out of the toil of that angry multitude. 
He has sucked the blood out of their veins, and now sneers or 
jeers at their sufferings. No melodrama would live on the 
stage that had not this motif. To be sure, I speak in 
ignorance, and there may possibly exist some melodrama 
which has lived and has taken a different view,—for there 
is no accounting for fact, which has at all times a 
base satisfaction in contradicting theory. However, that 
would no doubt, in ordinary circumstances, be the popular 
view. The capitalist might be permitted a lovely daughter 
whose heart was full of tenderness for the sorrows of the 
poor, and whose life was spent in endeavouring to soften the 
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hardships inflicted by her father’s remorseless policy; but 
not for him could there be any mercy in gods or men,— 
especially in gods, if, indeed, there are gods any longer in the 
theatre, in the old acceptation of the word. 

The novelist, however, may and does, when he ventures on 
the subject, take a different view. A strike is usually ter- 
minated in a work of fiction by a tremendous scene, in which 
the young and gallant master, possibly a man who by sheer 
moral force has pushed himself up from the ranks, faces the 
roaring crowd and subdues them by the spectacle of his single- 
handed bravery,—probably enhanced by the sudden appear- 
ance of a young lady, who flings herself (in a white dress, with 
a flower in her hair) between him and that dangerous multitude, 
and turns the tide of feeling in a moment. But though 
nothing can ever be certainly predicated of a crowd, which is 
a thing subject to wonderful fantastic evolutions, and which 
is at once more cruel, having no corporate conscience, and 
more emotional, from the force of concentrated excitement, 
than any individual—yet I believe it is not at all usual that 
a strike should terminate so. Mr. John Burns, for instance, 
would not be impressed by the flinging open of the gates, 
revealing the One man standing alone with his arms folded 
to meet the mob; or even with the sudden apparition of 
the lady, whose love has been carefully concealed till that 
moment, rushing in to defend her lover, or share his fate. Mrs. 
Gaskell, who ought to have known a great deal about it, 
thought this would do; but then the world has made a great 
many advances even since Mrs. Gaskell’s time. And nowa- 
days the strike does not settle itself by dramatic scenes, but 
in the committee-room, where Messrs. Tom, Ben, and others, 
sit watchful. I think it would be better taste, in the cireum- 
stances, if these gentlemen called themselves, as probably 
they were christened, Thomas and Benjamin. Tom Mann 
is the most theatrically appropriate of names; too much 
so for any novel,—the very thing for Drury Lane. I 
remember hearing, years ago, of a fight between two 
boys at a Public School (one of the last of these per- 
formances known), where one of the young persons engaged 
was the son of a poet, and the other bore the name of Manley 
Power. Now, here was a situation in which chance and fact 
outdid the boldness of fiction: for who would have ventured 
to invent such a name for such a performer? Tom Mann, if, 
indeed, it is a real name—which, I suppose, there is no reason 
to doubt—is a similar case. Mr. Augustus Harris and Mr. 
George R. Sims put together could not have done anything 
better. But neither Mr. Augustus Harris nor Mr. George R. 
Sims would have ventured to make thei Tom Mann dis- 
claim an agreement made a few weeks before, on the ground 
that he did not suppose it was meant to last for ever. These 
gentlemen would never have dared to put such words into his 
mouth. The gallery would have interfered. It would have 
damned the piece there and then; it would have hooted the 
bargain-breaker off the stage. The dock-labourers, apparently, 
are not so easily affected; but they would be were they in the 
gallery at Drury Lane, or still more at the “ Britannier, 
*Oxton,” when such a statement was made. 


There is nothing at all dramatic in the committee-room, 
although more splendid figures enter there occasionally to 
commune with Messrs. Tom and Ben. But outside, what 
rude tragedies, what piteous miseries, what hungry wistfulness, 
ignorance, impatience! It is, I believe. in many cases a proverb 
of the devil to say that knowledge is power. But the reverse, 
that ignorance is weakness, is surely true. To think of the 
millions of people who gaze and follow,—against their instincts, 
against their traditions, against all comfort, and only because 
they know no better, because some half-instructed, inex- 
perienced leader tells them—perhaps a lie, most likely a half- 
truth which he does not know, any more than they do, has 
been disproved over and over again by the experience of the 
world. The cruelty of it is that none of them know, 
that few of them are able to bring in even the teachings of 
their own individual experience, which is there if they could 
apply it, to counteract the bondage of the oft-repeated dogma 
which is of the nature of a spell to the ignorant. What is it, 
I wonder, which makes the masses so open to the teaching of 
the half-taught ? Is it that those who snatch a hasty con- 
viction from the surface of knowledge are more hotly certain of 
it than those who ponder long and learn deeply ?—or that itis 
pleasanter to yield to what is but a little above our own level 
than to that which is much more advanced? I notice that 





servants in general who have no reason to doubt the word of 
their master or mistress, and do to a certain extent confide 
in them, are yet much more strongly convinced of a fact if 
they have it on the authority of the postman, or the green. 
grocer round the corner. Why? But this is one of the things 
which, according to the formula of the late Lord Dundreary, 
no fellow can be expected to understand. 

The strike of the employers which is now threatened ig 9 
very serious matter, and yet it is almost impossible not to 
see a humorous side to it. The curious blank that must come 
upon the excited strugglers on the other side when that stone 
wall suddenly rises before them—a serried, close, opposing 
rank, not so numerous indeed, but much more heavily armed 
than their own, and which has the power of unlimited holding 
out, no starvation behind it, but all the forces of law and 
order—has something in it of sudden arrest and bewilderment 
which tempts a smile. Trade-Unions are no doubt admirable 
things—they are tyrannous in the highest degree, but they 
are efficacious—for both sides. Generally it has been but one 
side that has played at that game ; and the power of the prin. 
ciple as a revolutionary agent (which may be for good as well 
as for evil) depends upon this. When each side is arrayed in 
force, and equally united and determined, what will be the issue? 
The masters will be the strongest, because they are fewer, be- 
cause they are better acquainted with the laws of possibility, can 
better afford to wait, and are less liable to influxes of despera- 
tion. Will the struggle be more grim than any that went 
before it P—or will sense and human perception prevail, and the 
two who cannot afford to devour each other, recognise that the 
impossible has come in to neutralise their forces, and that a 
return must be made to the old laws, inexorable, horrible as they 
are in many respects, tyrant principles more prevailing than 
agitation, to which Political Economy and Adam Smith gave 
such prosaic names? Let us hope that if the two armies come 
toa peace in recognition of the fact that fighting can only end 
in mutual destruction, some amelioration to the hapless and 
ignorant, to the rank and file who die while the leaders enjoy 
the excitement of battle, may come out of the sheer impossi- 
bility of victory on either side. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I read the other day an article in the Spectator of 
December 28th last, in which Mr. Gladstone’s sanction of the 
mission of General Gordon is given asa proof of the deteriora- 
tion of his judgment by age. On my return to London, I had 
the curiosity to look what had been the view of the mission 
taken at the time by the Spectator. I found an article written 
with the usual vigour of your paper, and showing no deteriora- 
tion of judgment by age. It was favourable to the mission, 
and of General Gordon having been appointed to the work.— 
IT an, Sir, &e., REMINDER. 


[No doubt our own judgment was also at fault. But the 
Government had better means of judging than external critics, 
and must have had a far clearer conception of the moral im- 
possibility of leaving General Gordon unsupported after his 
great act of self-devotion. And this was the course originally 
proposed when General Gordon took the risk upon himself of 
venturing to Khartoum alone——EpD. Spectator. | 





THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—There can be no doubt, as my friend the Dean of Wells 
has pointed out, that the Prayer-Book of 1549 is the guide by 
which the rubric of 1662 is to be interpreted. But we know,— 
(1), That the list of garments to be used at the Holy Com- 
munion prescribed by that book was circumscribed by the 
subsequent book of 1552; (2), that the Act of 1 Elizabeth, 
c. 2, recalled attention to the former list, and authorised the 
(temporary) use of the ornaments therein ailowed, until the 
Queen, with due advice, should take further order. Many 
persons think that this order was duly taken in 1564: but while 
on that point I wish to express no opinion, I wish now, by your 
permission, to place before your readers the fact brought 
under my notice by my own examination of the documents 
now existing in the Record Office, which concern the commis- 
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sion issued in the last year of Edward VI. for gathering up 
the remaining spoils of churches throu ghout England. 

I should not venture to trouble you with this, but that I 
have not seen elsewhere any mention of the results of the 
inquiry as regards my own county of Hereford. The results 
of other counties have been published, but not, I think, of 
Herefordshire, which seem to me to present some features 
differing, so far as I have seen, from those in the accounts 
which have been published. What do we find? (1.) That the 
Commissioners were men shown by their names to have been 
of high standing in the county. (2.) That at the time of the 
issuing of the Commission, they and those who commissioned 
them must have been fully aware of the rule laid down in the 
book of 1552. But what is their course of proceeding? They 
find in many churches vestments of various materials, some of 
them very costly—satin, silk, velvet, brocade, &e.—and what 
is their order respecting them? In many instances, not less 
than between twenty and thirty, they order that these vestments 
shall be, not sold or destroyed, but reserved for the use of the 
parish, generally, in order to make a cope. That is, at the 
same time that the Prayer-Book rubric orders the use by 
ministers of a surplice only, the Royal Commissioners direct 
in Herefordshire not only that copes shall be retained, but 
that new ones shall be made out of old materials. 

It is well known that Herefordshire had the reputation of 
being a “ Popishly affected ” county, both then and for many 
years later; but whether this latitude in usage was given for 
this reason, I cannot say. All that I can say is, that in this 
case a latitude in the interpretation of the law appears to have 
been permitted, not tacitly only, but officially,—a latitude 
resembling the permission in the existing Preface to the 
Prayer-Book of appeal in doubtful cases to the Bishop of the 
diocese. May I not add that some instruction is to be gathered 
from this piece of history, of which use might be made at the 
present time ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hereford, February 12th. H. W. Parituorr. 





LIFE IN NORMANDY. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Having spent part of my youth in Normandy, I read 
with interest the letter of “M. M.” in the Spectator of 
February 8th. I concur in great part of its contents, but the 
statement that “meat is served twice a day” fills me with 
astonishment, and shows that times are changed indeed. My 
experience dates fifty years back, and then meat was hardly, if 
ever, seen at farmers’ tables, and a present of a small joint was 
gladly accepted as a remuneration for entertainment hospitably 
afforded by them. 1 know that even my landlord, living com- 
fortably in Havre, seldom saw meat at his table. Bread and 
cider were his ordinary fare. It appears that nous avons 
changé tout cela.—I am, Sir, &e., R. A. PARKER. 
Wedderburn House, Hampstead, N.W., February 11th. 








ART. 
ianhiae St aady 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

We do not propose at this date to enumerate or describe the pic- 
tures at this winter’s Academy Exhibition, but taking a general 
knowledge of its contents for granted, to dwell on one or two 
of its chief features, and more particularly on the work of the 
great Spanish portrait-painter, and of the great English 
plastic designer. 

The name of Velazquez is a great one always, and for the 
time happens to be a fashionable one,—so fashionable that, 
as with that of Botticelli a short time back, the modest 
admirer who is not a sectary hesitates before he pronounces 
it, and blushes when he does. It is the war-cry of all the 
incompatible new schools that have nicknamed themselves 
Impressionists, to the huge convenience of an undiscriminating 
public. These schools include, of course, men of the most 
different aims and methods, and of every degree of ability, 
from Carolus-Duran and Whistler and Besnard, down to mere 
lazy ineptitude. But they agree in taking the name of 
Velazquez—too often they take it in vain—and the general 
line of their creed is that the side of thought in painting (they 
usually beg the question by calling it “ literature”) is of little 
account beside the pure painter’s power of rendering what 
the eye sees. The more devout sectaries would seem to insist 
further, that what the eye ought to see is only what it happens 





to see, that it is wrong for it to go out of its way to see some- 
thing else. And here is a fine source of confusion, because 
what is by courtesy called the same thing, is seen one way by 
the dull man who believes this theory, and another way 
and twenty other ways by the great painter who can 
make a picture out of anything. And such a painter 
will often choose quite simply what seems to him a 
fine and obvious subject in unpromising material, and 
will be frankly surprised that it should be considered 
uncommon and unclean by the crowd; but if he has 
a touch of bravado and a turn for sporting before the 
Philistines, he will be apt to arrange for accidents, and to 
seek out the commonplace, and perhaps, in the end, to spoil a 
fine talent. 

The most conscientious and incorrigible Impressionist, how- 
ever, the man who regards ideas and sentiment as meretricious 
devices for selling pictures with which the true artist will 
have nothing to do, is good company when compared with the 
insufferable creatures by whom the other camp is always in- 
fested,—the kind who call themselves Idealists, on the strength 
of possessing the most ordinary ideas, and an extraordinary 
inability to express them in paint. Between this extreme 
fanatic who cannot paint, but says he can think, and the other 
who does not think, but says he can paint, we may complacently 
allow the battle to rage. But with what right does the latter 
claim Velazquez as his master? 

If we turn to the present collection of paintings by 
Velazquez, we shall at least see what he means. Among them 
is one of the rare “subject” pictures of Velazquez, a subject 
nominally from mythology, the Rokeby ‘“ Venus and the 
Mirror” (135). Is there anything that can be called thought 
init? There is certainly none in the sense of antiquarian 
learning. But that might only excuse the absence of thought. 
Is there anything to show that the painter has brooded over 
his subject, warmed to it as an idea in flesh? Venus must at 
least have meant to him Queen of Love, or some such idea. 
Has that idea in any way touched and governed this study of 
the nude? In the work of the painter from whose hands he 
took the subject, and whom he challenged in this picture, 
Titian, we do find some operation of thought; his Venus at 
least takes her nudity royally, confronts the spectator like a 
queen with the splendour of her flesh. But to Velazquez this 
does not occur as part of the subject. The problem to 
him is not,—How can I invent a pose that will make her 
more a Venus? (this would have been an idea, not a 
“literary,” but a painter’s idea). The only problem that 
occurs to him is the studio question,—How can I get another 
pose for my nude recumbent figure than that Titian has 
painted? And the answer is, that she turns her back to us. 
Or, and this would still better define the technical pivot of his 
mind, the subject being “ Venus and the Mirror,” he was 
attracted by the chance of painting a face as mirrored, and 
therefore turned the face itself away. And that bit of 
painting is really the finest thing in the picture. The flesh- 
colour of the body is indeed wonderful; but the whole thing 
is not exactly a triumph of colour, and the boy who holds the 
mirror so that his mistress may see the least magnificent part 
of herself is, for Velazquez, somewhat messy in execution. 
But the reflection is a triumph, its colour, and the deft, 
elusive touch by which the face is painted, so that we catch 
and lose it again. 

When we turn to the portraits, the same bent of mind in the 
painter is evident enough. He does not search for a charac- 
teristic pose, arrange for story-telling effect. All the invention 
comes afterwards. He takes over the conventional attitude 
(compare Mytens in the next gallery) with the table, and hat, 
and other properties. He is safe to get his effect without 
regard to the commonplaceness of the point or the person he 
starts from. And so great are the effects he gets in his kind, 
that it seems idle to attempt to weigh them against successes 
in another kind. Hissupremacy comes out well in this gallery, 
for all but one of the portrait-painters hung here were more 
limited on the side of pictorial invention than himself, and may 
fairly be considered his competitors in his own line of portrait. 
And the conclusion their works here echo is the confession of 
one of them,—** What we are all trying to do, he does at once.” 
The others, indeed, are not represented by their first-rate work, 
nor are the Velazquez portraits of anything like equal merit 
among themselves. The “Portrait of a Lady” (141), the 
“Don Balthazar Carlos” (137), and the same Prince twice 
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over in the hobby-horse pictures (136, 138), may be neglected. 
The same child, with his beady eyes, in No. 134 is fine, but 
the great things are “Adrian Pulido Pareja” (133) and 
“Mariana of Austria” (132), and especially the latter. 
It is obvious enough that the art of painting, as under- 
stood by Velazquez and the others here, is very different 
from the craft of Mytens in the other room, or from the great 
art of Holbein, on which that was founded. It is no longer a 
matter of delicate outline first, and then filling in of tint and 
modelling after. Still less, of course, is the more modern 
painter tied down to the level of Mytens and his like, where, 


‘in the spirit of the conscientious shopman, he seems bound to 


give the customer the full length of his limbs, and all his 
elaborate clothes, and a carpet, for his money, and all made 
out as scrupulously as his features. The new painting is free 
to take just as many hints and glints of the embroidery and 
jewels as it needs for its own purpose, and no more. But not 
only is the artist freer, but his technical preoccupation is a 
new one. His subject is now analysed, not in the spirit of the 
draughtsman into lines, but into a set of differently toned and 
coloured patches. These certainly limit one another in out- 
lines; but if the outline, say of a nose, does not for the 
moment tell as such in the face, it is not supplied by the 
painter from his knowledge against the appearance. Now, it 
is in his peculiar daring in putting down directly what he 
sees, and not correcting it by a suspicion of what he does not 
see, that Velazquez distances his competitors. There is no 
fumbling between what actually appears and what might be 
expected to appear. And there follows, as the reward of this 
sincerity of sight and assurance of touch, a concentration of 
effect, a power of filling and holding the eye which makes 
the other portraits look a little abject beside this lady of 
Velazquez. The others have an air of being intruders in 
their own frames. Gainsborough gives in first. His two 
portraits here (156, 164) have more than usual that look 
of bad china-painting of which even his best work has a 
suspicion. Reynolds himself looks dull and confused, besides 
being terribly faded; and Vandyck turns thin. The jolly 
silversmiths, indeed, of De Keyser (149), hold their own with 
their limited admirable technique. But there is only one man 
who stands up to Velazquez, and that is Rembrandt (especially 
145 and 151); and between them it is something of a game of 
cross-purposes. On the one side is the painter who knows 
exactly how much he means to take and how much to leave; 
who feels for his paint, and will not try it beyond what it is 
able to bear. On the other side, the man who will press out 
of his paint every additional little fact that it can give about 
the depth of atmosphere round the head, the tension and 
texture of the skin on the face. The limit to the one is 
the picture, to the other the reality, even if the reds get 
wrong and the browns muddy in the pursuit of it. And 
if any one contends that there is more of character in 
Rembrandt’s man, it may be replied that we do not know 
whether Velazquez’ lady had more character than he has 
painted, and that, besides the likeness, he has given us a 
picture that is a web of wonderful colour, from the rouge on 
her cheek, through the tarnished silver and faint salmon 
flushings of the stuffs, and all the subtle approaches and re- 
treats of nameless colours hardly to be distinguished from 
black or grey. Who is to decide between Velazquez’ sense 
for the picture qualities of his sitter and of tie material he 
works in, and Rembrandt’s for the man and the depth of his 
eye and the infinite wrinkles of his face? They are incom- 
mensurable quantities, and it is best to praise them singly. 


The Academy will have to contrive some title for those 
English masters who were not Academicians, but whom it 
greets with such hospitality after their death. How would 
“Salon des Dissociés” do for the room that Alfred Stevens 
fills this year? But the academical slight pales beside the 
real injury that kept his greatest work unfinished. One is 
faced, on entering, by the sketch-model for the Wellington 
Monument, completed by the horseman on the top. Itisa 
vigorous sketch that promises something akin to that greatest 
equestrian statue in the world, Donatello’s Gattamelata at 
Padua. That we have lost, and must put up for the present 
with Sir J. E. Boehm’s futility at Hyde Park Corner, that 
so poorly takes the place of the good old scarecrow beloved of 
all true Londoners. But there is much in the gallery that is 
less familiar than the Wellington Monument, and the visitor 
will be struck, first of all, with the evidence here, in his 
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work after Titian, of Stevens’s feeling for colour. In hig 
own work he is a designer, a draughtsman, a modeller, 
and when a painter, one of the school of Michael Angelo, 
But here we find him revelling in Venetian colour, and repro. 
ducing something of it in an admirable portrait-sketch (69), 
Next after this school-work naturally comes the large number 
of studies from the life in red chalk. To the student these 
are the most interesting things here, and for this reason,—that 
they are clearly a sculptor’s life-studies; the models and the 
draperies are constantly seen and drawn as bronze. They are 
already half-way to the sculptured figure or sculpture-like 
painting. Among these studies is a beautiful tinted pencil. 
sketch of a boy’s head, taken after death (13) ; and here again,. 
in the treatment of the hair, the pillow, and the sheet, comes 
in the same fine monumental sense. Of the other studies, 
perhaps the most charming is the child’s figure (80), lit as if 
by firelight from below. 

When we turn from these studies to Stevens’s complete 
designs, we find that his strength is always in his treatment 
of the figure, in his adapting that to an architectural use. 
He has Petruchio’s eye for the possibilities of the human 
form as furniture. Prophets descend from the ceiling of the 
Sistine to become andirons, and their dispread limbs find a 
motive in the poker and tongs. Or, to take less startling 
cases of adaptation, how cunning are the two entwined dol- 
phins that form the finial to No. 26, or the little lions (Nos, 
33 and 34) that have so long been the joy of all British Museum 
visitors with eyes. Stevens’s design, it must be added, is always 
best when he leaves his figures as much as possible alone, as 
in the Dorchester House chimney-piece (model at South 
Kensington). Otherwise he is tempted, in the spirit of his 
Italian masters, to fill up with all kinds of frippery, mis- 
cellaneous collections of objects and old decorative motives.. 
They need reducing by that intenser effort of the designer 
that rejects and rejects till there is nothing left that does not 
belong to the other parts of the composition. Nos. 9 and 19 
are instances of complete fusion with resulting simplicity. 
Nos. 8 and 16 are cases of the reverse; and the Wellington 
Monument itself is not free from this objection, as, for 
instance, the stupid row of cherubs’ heads. No. 11 is a 
charming variation on a traditional theme; the little boys 
who hold the festoon of fruit have fallen to quarrelling over 
it. Stevens’s work for the manufacturers is not very happy. 
There is the overcrowding of incompatible detail that we have 
already spoken of, and even his sense of setting out and 
general form and proportion sometimes leaves him. Whether 
he introduced or took over the stove with rounded opening of 
which there are examples here, it is a bad form, and has been 
the plague of our houses. But the same man could treat the 
traditional forms of pedestal and pediment in the freest way 
witness his model for the Exhibition Monument (95). Does 
her Majesty know in how stately a shape she would have been 
made immortal if this had been carried out ? 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the other pie- 
tures. The Murillos are worse than usua!; none of the 
Zurbarans so good as the National Gallery example. There 
is much quiet pleasure to be got from the Dutchmen. Thus, 
no one should miss the red jacket of the lady in the Metsu 
(116), nor the tablecloth in the Terburg (72), nor even the 
faces in these and other pictures. There is a really grand 
Calleott in Gallery III. (161), as pleasant a surprise as the 
great Ruysdael in the National Gallery. Wilson’s green and 
glow is always a comfort—(Gainsborough has caught it in 
several sketches in Gallery I.); and Turner, besides his 
shipping piece in the Dutch manner bettered (48), confutes 
rash statements about his not being able to paint faces by the 
“Captain Williams” (24) in the same gallery, whose face is 
done as if in Lawrence’s studio, and his trousers and hat and 
background with Turner’s best sunset colours. 








BOOKS. 
—_——_—_ 
PRINCE KRAFT’S LETTERS ON CAVALRY AND 
INFANTRY.* 

ANY one who may think it easy to train soldiers in peace and 
conduct them successfully in war, would do well to correct his 
ideas by reading attentively the Letters of Prince Kraft zu 
+ (1.) Lette re on Cavalnn, (2.) Letters on Infantry. By Prince Kraft au 
Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel N. L. Walford, R.A. 
London; Edward Stanford, 
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Hohenlohe Ingelfingen on the three arms. The books have 
been all ably translated by Colonel Walford, and that dealing 
with Artillery has already been noticed in these columns, 
As a “gunner,” the Prince naturally wrote with greater 
fullness and very special knowledge on his own arm, establishing 
the enormously increased power, and therefore the much 
greater importance, of batteries in action. But he is a soldier 
all over, and his letters on cavalry and infantry are none the 
less attractive and interesting. It may be assumed hastily 
that they are “caviare” to the non-professional reader. That 
is not so; for the experienced veteran has such a fine faculty 
of simple, lucid exposition, and so much downright dramatic 
vigour, springing from his complete familiarity with the 
realities of his business, that he carries the lay reader along, 
and compels him to see, feel, and comprehend how armies are 
made, troops conducted, and battles fought, to an extent 
hitherto attained by few, perhaps none. The reason may be 
that he is realistic, in the best sense; that he is practical; 
that he ever looks straight at the essentials; that he is open- 
minded; and last, not least, that he is gifted with a rare 
power of direct and vivid statement, by the mere force of 
which he is often unconsciously picturesque. No one will 
ever understand armies and warfare like genuine soldiers; 
but it may be said of Prince Kraft that he gives laymen an 
opportunity of forming at least modest conceptions which 
approximate towards the truth. 


If the dare-devil cavalry officer is not well pleased with the 
limitations which the author places on the functions of his 
cherished squadrons, the sound, practical leader of horse may 
well be content with the vast field of activity now spread before 
him. The regiment must first be made, never a holiday task, 
especially under universal compulsory service of short duration. 
The education and care of the horses must be a labour of love 
as well as intelligence, for “the horse is an animal with sense 
and a will of his own.” The Prince goes the length of saying 
that “a good Captain of cavalry is more attached to his com- 
mand than a good Captain of infantry,” adding that, “ above 
all, he loves his horses,” because they have given him more 
trouble than the men. And whereas the latter only remain 
three, while the horse remains ten years in the squadron, be- 
coming, as it were, its kernel, the Captain, when speaking of 
his squadron, “ especially means the horses,” and the thought 
of their destruction even weighs on him in battle. We may 
infer from this glimpse how much labour and thought goes to 
make up a mounted regiment. When it is made, what has it 
todo? The sphere of action is greatly enlarged, and almost 
new. Thenovelty is the fruit of bitter experience, for artillery 
and infantry have gained advantages which render impossible 
the old kind of cavalry triumphs. Fresh onesremain. In 1870, 
but only as a kind of swift after-thought, the horsemen rode far 
ahead of the foot ; reaching distances without precedent, they 
sheltered their own infantry, imposed on the adversary, kept 
him ignorant and their own Generals well-informed. They 
rode unopposed, because the French had not then attained that 
conception of cavalry duties. In future wars, we may be sure 
the bands of daring observant horse will be met by counter- 
parts, and fresh contingencies will arise ; but the part of cavalry 
will be not diminished. On the contrary, there will be room 
for an indefinite number of shrewd devices planned for the 
purpose of still performing the main ends of security and 
reconnoitring. Yet, imagine how careful and rigorous must 
be the training of man and horse in time of peace to fit them 
for the trying exigencies of service. It seems that the Germans 
have been piling up their demands on cavalry, or endeavouring 
todo so; but that nation which makes the mounted mana 
hybrid, half cavalier and half foot-soldier, and still calls the 
resulting force cavalry, will deeply repent in the day of trial. 
If there is to bea hybrid, he must be that and nothing else, and, 
like the earliest examples of the dragoon, must be applied to the 
purposes for which he was invented and no other,—purposes, 
that is, to achieve which mounted infantry would be employed. 
The work which the horsemen will have to do is certainly 
not underestimated by Prince Kraft. He says, for example, 
that a squadron must get over four and a half miles of ground 
at a rapid pace, and still have sufficient power left to make a 
charge and carry it through; that the larger masses must 
be able to move for three days at the rate of from twenty- 
eight to thirty miles daily, and leave their tactical efficiency 
unimpaired ; and he insists that some picked horses should be 
kept able to move sixty miles, and mentions cases where 





officers have ridden ninety miles and brought in important 
news. Special attention must be paid to patrols, far and wide, 
not in relatively large bodies, but by an officer and a few 
troopers; and he would have what is not attended to except 
by the French, steady practice in changing from the order 
of march into the order of combat. He is of opinion 
that cavalry will still have chances in offensive, and much 
more in defensive battles; and altogether, every one who 
reads his instructive pages will see that the functions and 
uses of cavalry now are not less, but different from what they 
were in the old wars. He will also learn, if he needs to learn, 
that in economical Germany a cavalry officer’s life is not a 
bed of roses; and what is more, that in the course of twenty 
years’ service he spends £2,000 of bis own money. 

The Letters on Infantry abound with so much that goes to 
the root of the matter, that there is a difficulty in selecting any 
section for special notice. The main drift of their teaching is 
strict, careful, patient, individual training, and such practice 
in time of peace as most nearly accords with the actualities,— 
the things that could and would be done in war. We may 
almost say that the following weighty passage is, apart from 
discussions on tactics, the key to the whole, so far as it relates 
to the rank and file :— 

« At a time when the soldier is supplied with an accurate fire- 
arm, and when the well-aimed fire of individual men must have 
more result than ill-aimed volleys; when the soldier, in order to 
fire well and with good effect, must lie comfortably on the ground 
instead of standing in a close, crowded line; when he is, moreover, 
no longer a mere portion of a stiff machine, since each man can use 
his weapon with intelligence ; when the infantry have ceased to be 
only food for powder, and have become a combination of single 
units working independently, at such a time the careful training 
of the individual soldier must decide the issue of battle.” 

One of the Prince’s strongest contentions is, that as troops 
will, at least at first, act in war as they have acted in peace, so 
the methods employed during the latter should approximate 
to those required by the former. He gives many examples of 
things done at manceuvres, things which need not be done, 
which would be fatal under fire, and he never wearies of 
rebuking them because they form habits which become second 
nature. As an instance where previous preparation served as 
a prelude to actual successful practice, he cites a fact from 
the operations against Le Bourget, where the officer com- 
manding the Franz regiment had to attack over two thousand 
paces of open ground :-— 

“In accordance with his practice, he sent forward the whole of 
the leading line, which consisted of two companies, in thick 
swarms of skirmishers, and made them advance over the open 
ground in two parts (by wings) which alternately ran in three 
hundred paces. After each rush, the whole of the wing which 
made it, threw itself down, and found some cover among the high 
potatoes; there they recovered their breath while the other wing 
rushed in. As soon as they arrived within the range of the 
needle-gun, the wing which was lying down opened a fire of 
skirmishers on that edge of the village which they were attacking. 
I ean still remember, as I write, the delight which we felt as from 
our position we watched this attack, which had been so carefully 
thought out, and was so well carried through. The best of the 
thing was that, as the commander of the regiment assured me, 
these troops suffered no loss up to the time when they reached 
the edge of the village. It was not until the street-fighting began 
that the regiment endured the losses which it had to deplore on 
that day.” 

The supply of ammunition in battle is a permanent diffi- 
culty. The Prince contends that the carts are left too far in 
the rear, just as formerly the artillery waggons were kept 
back. And he puts this home question, “ What does it 
matter if now and then a waggon does blow up ” and replies, 
“Tt is better that this should happen than that the troops 
should be abandoned to the enemy without ammunition.” At 
St. Privat he had his waggons in the firing line beside the 
batteries :— 

“Not a single waggon blew up during that day, though here 

and there a limber exploded. One went up exactly at the 
moment when an officer was looking into it to arrange something. 
He staggered back, and for three days had a headache and was 
deaf; but he is now serving on the General Staff. ..... One 
shrapnel or one common shell falling directly into a column, will 
cause three times as much loss as an ammunition-waggon which 
blows up.” 
He makes some suggestions to mitigate the evil, but insists 
that, whatever method is adopted, it must be “freed from all 
red-tape, formalities, and complicated accounts” which, 
growing up in peace-time, for the sake of economy, afflict all 
armies. But these books should be read entire; no mere 
notice can do justice to their admirable spirit, still less to theiv 
detailed comments. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE.* 
Ir we were asked to give any one feature which had especially 
struck us in reading Dr. Corson’s Introduction to Shakespeare, 
we should at once answer,—its common-sense. Upon reflec- 
tion, and in dread of misconstruction, we might substitute 
the expression, clearness of judgment, or simplicity and direct- 
ness of insight or thought; but to ourselves, in all the comfort 
of intimacy, where there is no danger of misunderstandings, 
we said common-sense, and are tempted to leave the expres- 
sion for those to whom it will carry its full weight of 
commendation. 

Impatient of the “ species of criticism which interests itself 
in everything in a play of Shakespeare, except its own in- 
dependent dramatic vitality,” Dr. Corson gives it as his aim 
to afford some help to the study of the plays as plays. He is 
rightly imbued with the notion that to a student of Shake- 
speare, “a full appreciation of his dramatic power” is “the 
one great thing needful.” Throughout the book we are led to 
feel how very much is included in this full appreciation of the 
dramatic power; how much, keeping within its bounds, we 
may learn of Shakespeare’s general attitude towards things, 
of the moral proportion, the harmony, and truthfulness 
which so eminently characterised his genius, and which 
are obscured to those who study the plays as embodying 
philosophical, religious, or psychological ideas, or as written 
to point a moral. How much, when these are obscured, 
we lose of the education which is everywhere present in 
Shakespeare, and are led into extravagant notions concerning 
him, is one of the points Dr. Corson never ceases to impress 
upon his readers. Though a close student of detail, he has 
not entered so deeply into the minutizw of Shakespearian lore 
that he is blinded to the general outlines of the artistic and 
dramatic form of the plays; he can also regard their heroes 
and heroines from the point of view of “the unphilosophical 
but sympathetic reader, with no critical theories to maintain.” 
His contempt for the owners of some of these critical theories 
receives expression in a parenthesis occurring near the begin- 
ning of his commentary on Romeo and Juliet :— 

“The leading object of a literary and artistic education should 
be to take in the concrete and the personal as a direct, immediate 
language, not an indirect, a mediate language which has to be 
translated into the notional before it means anything. But such 
is the set of the general mind in these days, learned and unlearned, 
that the concrete and the personal are, more or less, like a foreign 
language which has to be translated into the more familiar 
language of the intellect, of the abstract and the notional.” 

Passing by a very suggestive introduction and a glance of 
enlightened scorn at the Shakespeare-Bacon theory, we come 
to a chapter, on “The Authenticity of the First Folio,” of 
less interest to the general reader. Then follow two on 
“Shakespeare’s Verse ” and on his “ Distinctive Use of Verse 
and Prose” respectively, and one with a cumbersome heading, 
but short and clear in its contents, on “The Latin and the 
Anglo-Saxon Elements of Shakespeare’s English, and the 
Monosyllabie Vocabulary, in their Relations to the Intellectual, 
the Emotional, and the Dramatic.” Into the observations and 
suggestions of all these the reader can enter with understanding 
and pleasure. The difficulty which the not very imaginative 
student must feel, after reading about the infinite little modu- 
lations of expression and construction which, as he is shown, go 
to make up Shakespeare’s perfect language, is to dissociate it all 
from conscious effort on the poet’s part. If we may be pardoned 
the triviality of the remark, we could almost imagine such a 
student, in a distorted kind of way, applying to Shakespeare 
some of the pity he has felt for the centipede in the story— 
(the toad has inconsiderately asked him which leg he first put 
forward in walking, and at the end),— 

“ He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to walk,”’— 
and sympathetically hoping that at no period of his career 
Shakespeare had met with so tactless a questioner. 

With the exception of some notes and jottings at the end of 
the volume on various matters, interesting, no doubt, to con- 
scientious students of Shakespeare, the rest of Dr. Corson’s 
book deals directly with a few of the individual plays, and 
this naturally is the part which will be best appreciated by 
general readers. We find ourselves easily agreeing with the 
writer on most points where apparently he is at variance 
with the majority of the critics. We are constantly coming 
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into collision with these critics all through; and we hope 
Dr. Corson has been fair to them, for they strike us as 
very stupid people, with a strong bent towards moralising, 
Of Romeo and Juliet simply as a drama, having for its subject 
the passion of true love in conflict with adverse circumstances 
of overwhelming force, reaching its triumph, not its failure, 
in death, rather than as a setting forth of the moral lesson on 
the fatal consequences of too strong a passion, which meets 
with inevitable and deserved failure,—we think nothing need 
be added in favour of Dr. Corson’s conception. The extract 
we quote below gives his general view of the play, and of the 
nature of the contending circumstances,—objective, not sub- 
jective. Here we entirely agree with him. Later on, where 
he applies the same interpretation to the nature of the cir. 
cumstances which stand in the way of Hamlet’s revenge, we 
cannot go so far with him in his opinion :— 


“Again, we see in other dramatists, a predetermination to 
elucidate the effects of some mastering passion, or of some social 
principle. In the case of Shakespeare the critic is likely to go 
astray, if he see such predeterminations ; is likely to ascribe an 
undue place, in his creative work, to the conscious understanding, 
and to moral verdicts on the part of the poet. I cannot but think 
that critics have gone more astray in this respect, in their treat- 
ment of Romeo and Juliet, simple as is the melody of the passion, 
than in the treatment of almost any other play. They have, with 
but few exceptions, attributed to Shakespeare the predetermina- 
tion in this play, of exhibiting the bad, the fatal consequences of 
violent, unrestrained passion: and the importance of moderation 
—of observing the golden mean between too much and too little; 
and in accordance with this view, they have regarded Friar 
Laurence as the poet’s own spokesman, put into the play for the 
special purpose of vicariously giving voice to the moderate and 
the prudential. Such a mode of proceeding may be necessary to 
dramatists of an inferior order, whose work moves under the con- 
dition of a notion of some kind. But Shakespeare’s plays, none of 
them, move under such condition. He chose the subject of 
Romeo and Juliet for its passionate capabilities; he is the artistic 
physiologist of human passions. And by artistic physiologist I 
mean, that he treats the passions under the condition of the 
moral constitution of things, but not as a moralist. Shakespeare 
is always especially happy in the opening scenes of his Plays. 
They generally strike the key-note of the whole dramatic action. 
Romeo and Juliet is no exception to this. Furthermore, the 
opening scene is, of itself, a sufficient refutation of much of the 
commentary on the play, which ascribes, as we shall see further 
on, the misadventured piteous overthrows of the two lovers, to 
subjective causes—to causes existing within themselves—to the 
immoderateness, the rashness, the impetuosity, of their loves, 
rather than to objective causes—to the ancient grudge between the 
‘two households, both alike in dignity,’ which, in the words of 
the Prologue, ‘break to new mutiny, where civil blood makes 
civil hands unclean.’ ” 


With the higher dramatic conception of the play itself, the 
characters of the lovers rise to a far greater dignity, and their 
development, under the influence of combined love and sorrow, 
to the point where each in turn casts off everything extraneous 
and stands alone in complete self-reliance, is very nobly 
followed up by the commentator. 


In Macbeth, two points are dwelt upon as those “all-important 
to be considered,”—the relations of the witches to Macbeth, 
and of Lady Macbeth to her husband. Recent interpretations 
will have a little prepared our minds for a reversal of our old 
ideas in regard to the two last characters. In the chapter on 
“The Witch Agency in Macbeth,” combating the opinions of 
Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and others, which represent the witches 
as originating the temptation to crime in Macbeth, Dr. Corson 
contends that the witches have already scented the evil leanings 
in him without which they, the powers of evil, would have had 
no influence over him. For this theory he draws confirmation 
from the meeting and conversation of the witches in the first 
scene,—the first scene, as he points out elsewhere, generally 
striking the key-note of Shakespeare’s dramatic action. In 
our opinion, this confirmation is very sligbt, and would tell 
equally both ways. After giving some of the generally 
received interpretations of the witch agency, he thus refutes 
them and introduces his own :— 

“Tn the first place, it may be said that such views are incon- 
sistent with the whole theory of the entire Shakespearian drama. 
Shakespeare never presents a character to us as a victim of fate at 
the outset. The fatalism of passion is exhibited in all his great 
tragedies; but those characters through whom it is exhibited begin 
their several careers as free agents. A true dramatic interest 
demands this. As a great passion is evolved, it destroys more and 
more the power of self-assertion, and its victim is finally swept 
passively and helplessly along. Only free agency is dramatic. 
The weird sisters represent the night side of Nature, the powers 


| of evil which are ever attracted to the soul whose elective affinities 


favour such attraction. The devil visits those only who invite 
him in.” 
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Altogether, perhaps, there is more depth and more imagina- 
tion in this chapter than we find elsewhere throughout the 
course of the book ; on two small points, however, Dr. Corson 
js carried away too far in his zeal for explanation. Having 
called the witches “powers of evil” and the “night side of 
Nature,” he might leave their methods of action unexplained, 
as they may be supposed to be unexplainable. It jars upon 
our sense of the mysterious to light upon such a parenthesis 
as the following, after the salutation, “ Hail to thee, Thane 
of Cawdor!”: “(and it must be inferred that they got their 
knowledge by being invisibly present at the time when the 
King commanded his ministers to pronounce the traitorous 
Thane of Cawdor’s immediate death, and with his former title 
to greet Macbeth, and thus were able to convey to Macbeth the 
information ahead of Rosse and Angus)”—where the witches 
are spoken of as if they were telegraph-clerks. And again, 
our minds are not in the condition to appreciate such ex- 
pressions as “ shrewd dodges,” as in the following, in reading 
the awful witch-scene in the fourth act :—‘It should be 
especially noted that, after the witches vanish, Macbeth 
learns from Lenox that Macduff has fled to England. This 
fact the witches must be supposed to know, and they give 
Macbeth a gratuitous warning against Macduff, and thus 
secure for themselves his faith in their guardianship of him; 
a gratuitous warning, because, Macduff being out of Macbeth’s 
reach, the latter cannot make assurance doubly sure by putting 
his dreaded enemy out of the way. This is a shrewd dodge of 
the witches. Their warning is not for his safety, but for his 
destruction.” 

The commentary on Antony and Cleopatra is the longest 
in the volume, and here, as elsewhere, Dr. Corson’s interpreta- 
tions are those which bring into prominence the dramatic 
action and the moral interests involved. Repetitions of para- 
graphs as well as of sentences, and familiarity of language 
degenerating occasionally into slang, spoil the book from an 
artistic point of view; from all others it will be deservedly 
welcomed as an education and a pleasure. 





PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
THE question of Protection as it affects the Colonies is one 
which is bound to interest profoundly the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. Sir Charles Dilke’s conclusions as to the matter are, 
as usual, cautious and judicial; but, on the whole, they go to 
support the contentions of the scientific economists. Free- 
traders have always declared that Protection, even under the 
most favourable conditions imaginable, must be powerless to 
effect the purposes for which it is imposed. At the worst, it 
may starve the mass of the population, or rob them of com- 
forts. At the best, it is an exceedingly clumsy and extravagant 
way of collecting revenue, and one utterly incapable of 
raising the net remuneration of labour. To show the power- 
lessness of Protection to protect, we need only take the 
examples of Protectionist Victoria and Free-trade New South 
Wales. No doubt Victoria does not show as unfavourably in 
the comparison as some of the less thoughtful Free-traders 
might expect. That, however, is not material. The really 
interesting thing about the figures is, that they show that a 
general tariff has not done what its advocates declared it would 
do,—has not kept out the competition of English goods, and 
encouraged internal manufactures to grow up which without it 
could never have struggled into existence. Victoria, with the 
same population as New South Wales, imports as much from 
England as her neighbour. Again, in New South Wales as 
many native industries have grown up under Free-trade as 
in Victoria under Protection. All that the tariff has done 
has been to alter the direction of Victorian industrial energy, 
and to force it into channels other than those it was naturally 
inclined to assume. As to the question which Colony 
enjoys greater general prosperity, no certain answer can be 
given, for there is no possible means of telling which possesses 
most natural advantages. All that can be said with certainty 
as to the results of Protection in Victoria is, that the Colony 
has what seems to our ideas a very wasteful way of collecting 
its revenue. On this, however, as on all other matters of the 
kind, we are bound to assume that the Colony knows her own 


business best. But though it is thus possible to feel hopeful | 


that the amount of injury that will be inflicted upon the 
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| inhabitants of the Protectionist Colonies will not be excessive, 


| there are other considerations which make the problem a very 
grave one. Should the present efforts towards Australian 
Federation unhappily prove abortive, it is not impossible that 
ill-feeling of a very dangerous kind may grow up between 
Victoria and New South Wales in regard to frontier smuggling 
and other fiscal questions. 

The subject of Imperial Defence is treated by Sir Charles 
Dilke at considerable length. Though we do not altogether 
agree with his conclusions, or admit the soundness of all his 
data, we cannot but think that he is doimg a good work in 
drawing attention to the absence of forethought displayed by 
our supreme naval and military authorities in regard to the 
protection of our own shores, our commerce, and our world- 
wide possessions :— 


“The result of this survey of Imperial Defence is to bring before 
the mind a clearer image of the stupendous potential strength of 
the British Empire, and of our equally stupendous carelessness in 
organising its force...... In spite of the abundant zeal and 
patriotism of the country, its enormous wealth and vast resources,. 
the chief success in organisation which has been lately met with has 
been achieved by the vulgar experiment of ‘ sending round the hat.’ 
When a popular Lord Mayor goes begging for subscriptions to 
equip a portion of the forces of the Queen the astonishment of the 
world is great. This illustration of our peculiar methods of 
preparing for defence is not, however, much more startling 
than is that provided by the consideration of our habit of managing 
Imperial Defence by temporary committees, while we neglect the 
uniform experience of other nations in favour of the selection for 
the purpose of the best men, specially trained. Those of my 
readers who have followed me in a consideration of the entire 
subject, must, I think, be equally struck by the latent strength 
of the British Empire, and astounded at its latent weakness. 
Prince Bismarck has said of the British Empire that it would be 
supremely powerful if it understood and organised its means for 
offensive war; but our ambition is not for offensive strength, and 
not only home-staying Britons but our more energetic colonists 
themselves decline to accept such organisation of our power, with 
the temptations that it would bring. We wish only to be safe 
from the ambition of others, and the first step towards safety must 
be the arrangement of consistent plans for supporting the whole 
edifice of British rule by the assistance of all the component por- 
tions of the Empire. As all have helped to raise the fabric, so 
may all combine to secure it by the adoption of a settled plan of 
Imperial Defence. At the present moment the words made use of 
by the Queen, in which the very italics are her Majesty’s own, 
with regard to our home defences, have become true of those of 
the Empire treated as a whole: ‘That it is most detrimental and 
dangerous to the interests of the country that our defences should 
not be at all times in such a state as to place the Empire in 
security from sudden attack; and that delay in making our 
preparations for defence till the moment when the apprehension of 
danger arises exposes us to a twofold disadvantage. 1st, The 
measures will be necessarily imperfect and expensive as taken 
under the pressure of the emergency and under the influence of a 
feeling which operates against the exercise of a cool and sound 
judgment. 2nd, Our preparations will have to be made at a time 
when it is most important, for the preservation of peace, neither 
to produce alarm at home nor by our armaments to provoke the 
Power with which we apprehend a rupture.’” 


Whether we agree or disagree with the rest of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s views, it is impossible to doubt that the problem of 
Imperial Defence should be carefully worked out by a body of 
experts reflecting the best ability of the Fighting Services, 
and permanent in its constitution. At present, everything is 
left to the hap-hazard of departmental or Parliamentary con- 
venience. 

The long and important chapter dealing with the future 
relations of the Colonies to the Mother-country and to each 
other, cannot well be abstracted here, for there are no very 
definite conclusions arrived at therein, although, as we 
pointed out last week, the drift of the opinions expressed is 
in favour of a close and perpetual alliance of virtually, though 
not nominally, independent States. Before, however, this 
happyand devoutly to be wished consummation can be reached- 
it will probably be necessary to move somewhat further along 
the path of freeing the Colonies from the control of Great 
Britain. The public has had the declaration that the Colonies 
are already independent communities dinned so constantly 
into its ears, that it has come to believe in it. In truth, there 
is a vast deal of exaggeration in any such statement. It is not 
too much to say that at the present moment, in the judgment 
of many shrewd persons, though not in ours, the chief danger 
of disintegration to which the Empire is exposed, comes from 
the fact that England has not yet sufficiently abandoned the 
right to interfere with the purely domestic concerns of the 
Colonies, and still claims and exercises the power to veto their 
legislative acts. Our own difficulty in acquiescing im this view 
| is that responsibility remains to us for some legislative acts of 
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which England heartily disapproves. That these survivals of 
the older system will, however, die out if Australia becomes a 
Federal Dominion, need not be doubted. From every point of 
view, Australian Federation is to be hoped for. Not only 
would it give the new Dominion the right of choosing its own 
Provincial Governors, but it would ensure that the Governor- 
General despatched from England should be a statesman 
possessed of high qualifications for his task. As regards the 
present position of the Agents-General, Sir Charles Dilke has 
some valuable suggestions to make :— 


“The suggestion of the creation of a Council of the Agents- 

General may be taken in connection with that of the election by 
the Colonies of their Governors. This change is advocated only 
in Australia, and Australian federation upon the Canadian plan 
will give the Colonists the virtual election of the Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governors, the Viceroy alone being named by the 
Ministry in the United Kingdom. Mr. Patchett Martin, who is 
favourable to Colonial selection of Governors, has also put forward 
some practical suggestions which are of value, as, for instance, the 
gradual elevation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
into the place filled by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the admission to it of a fair proportion of Colonial legists. 
The Colonial title ‘The Honourable’ should be used on formal 
oecasions by our Government for Colonial Ministers when in 
England, as it is recognised in the Colonies themselves. Some- 
thing might be done to draw the Mother-country and the Colonies 
together by offering appointments in the Civil Service and by ex- 
tending the system of offering employment in the Army and Navy 
to young Colonists, by giving Colonial Governorships to distin- 
guished Colonists of other Colonies (as was done in the case of Sir 
Ambrose Shea), and by drawing closer the ties which bind the 
Colonial universities to the old English universities. There is 
more hope about such schemes than attaches to the larger systems 
of Imperial union which have been devised. The creation of a 
Council of Agents-General would bring out the fact that the 
Colonies, as a rule, have at present little interest in one another’s 
usiness; but no such objection can be offered to an improvement 
in the position of the Agents-General. The practice might spring 
up of inviting Agents-General to attend meetings of the Cabinet 
when matters are under discussion on which their advice might 
be useful, just as Generals about to proceed to take command of 
armies in the field, as well as law officers of the Crown, are invited, 
from time to time, to Ministerial meetings. Sir John Gorst has 
wisely said that closer union should be looked for in the more 
intimate concert of executives, for change is hardly sought except 
as regards defence and foreign policy (being impracticable as 
regards tariffs), and defence and foreign affairs are chiefly dealt 
with by executives. In many little matters, too, the position of 
the Agents-General might be better recognised. 'l'hey should be 
‘treated as Ambassadors as regards taxation, while at the present 
time many of them pay Income-tax twice over. Their formal 
constitution as a Council is a more doubtful matter, for no one 
who knows Sir Henry Parkes would like him to feel that he was 
ruled by a Victorian; and Sir Arthur Blyth, another distinguished 
Agent-General, like Sir Graham Berry of Victoria, has strong 
opinions on Australian questions, though not the same opinions. 
A Colony may be disinclined to allow the Mother-country to 
declare that a thing cannot be done on account of Imperial 
interests or Imperial treaties, but each Colony would admit the 
validity of such a declaration from the Mother-country more 
readily than she would tolerate interference from the representa- 
tives of other Colonies. At the same time, while it is difficult to 
make a Council of the Agents-General, there is no reason why we 
should not give them a nominal position which would correspond 
in dignity with the services that they already render. They are, 
in fact, taken individually, among the most trusted of the coun- 
cillors of the Empire, and those who have held for some years the 
position, and who have had the confidence of successive Govern- 
ments, might well be placed formally in the Imperial Privy 
“ouncil.” 
The fact that the home authorities have not even sufficient 
courtesy at their disposal to give the Australian Ministers the 
title of “ Honourable,” is a good instance of the stupidity and 
want of sympathy with which the Colonial Office treats 
Englishmen who happen to reside in communities outside 
‘these islands. 

Before leaving Problems of Greater Britain, we must quote 
the passage dealing with the possibility of our losing India, 
and the consequences of such a disaster :— 


“The most important question connected with India at the 
present time is that of defence. From the more limited or British 
Indian point of view it is of little use for us to concern ourselves 
with improvements in government if we cannot retain the country 
in our hands; and from the larger or British Imperial point of 
view the loss of India would be a crushing blow to our trade, if 
our rule were succeeded by that of a protectionist country or by a 
period of anarchy. It would constitute, moreover, so grave an 
encouragement to our enemies in all parts of the world that we 
might expect a rapid growth of separatist feeling in Canada, South 
Africa, and Australasia, and a general break-up of the British 
power. The bolder among the pessimists of the Dominion; the 
extreme Dutch, who may desire the creation of the United States 
of South Africa under republican forms ; and the wilder portion 
of the ‘native’ Australian party, would need no other signal— 
would find no longer any difference of opinion among their friends 





LL 
as to the nature of the action that they should take, nor would 
they be confronted with the same body of opposition to their views 
as exists in the three groups of Colonies at the present time,” 
India is one of the essential stones in the arch of empire that 
spans the globe. The overthrow of our rule there must mean 
ruin to the whole fabric, and prevent for ever the accomplish. 
ment of a union of the English-speaking races. If we fail to 
hold India, we have published to the world that the mother. 
land of the English kin has at last lost her vigour, and entereg 
upon the path of moral and political decadence. 





A HISTORY OF SCOTTISH ART.* 
Ir is rather singular, and to ultra-patriotic Scotchmen ought 
to be somewhat humiliating, that this writer, the note of whose 
style is indubitably not distinction but sobriety, should be able 
to say with truth, and without anything savouring of pretence, 
that he has attempted to supply a blank in the national litera. 
ture. He says that “the origin and development of art in 
Scotland, the history of its schools, the memoirs of its artists, 
and even the names of its most representative examples, have 
not before been recorded in one work; and the student who 
wished to obtain a comprehensive view of the subject has had 
to painfully glean his information from books, many of them 
only very remotely connected with art.” Nor is it anadequate 
explanation of these facts, and of all that they imply, to say 
that the poverty of Scottish art has led to its neglect. Not 
only is it the case that Scotland has an Academy of which 
she has no reason to be ashamed; not only is it the case 
that Scotland sends to the South at least as many artists as 
she sends merchants and journalists—some of the most 
industrious, if not also distinguished, of living exhibitors in 
Burlington House are Scotch artists by breeding no less than 
by birth—but some of the most familiar names in the art of 
Scotland, and, indeed, of Great Britain—Jamesone, Wilkie, 
Raeburn, the two Nasmyths, Thomson of Duddingstone—are 
not only Scotch, but are suggestive of Scottish life, character, 
history,and scenery. Only one explanation of this neglect, and 
even that a rather lame one, is forthcoming. The Scotch people 
may have really been unaware of the value of their own art. 
It has been said, and with a good deal of truth, that up till the 
beginning of the century before last, the history of Scotland 
was one long appropriation clause. Her people, having no 
time for anything original beyond a display of racial or 
national spirit, stole, annexed, or imitated whatever belonged 
to neighbours or rivals, from universities to costumes. As 
Mr. Brydall shows, Scotchmen of wealth who wished to devote 
a portion of it to the encouragement of Art, had to employ 
foreign sculptors and painters; and the notion may have 
become a universal one that the Scotchmen who considered 
or professed themselves artists, were at the best but feeble 
imitators of foreign masters, and, in consequence, practically 
unworthy of consideration. 

Mr. Brydall’s book undoubtedly supplies a felt want: 
and even if it be not, more especially in the field of 
criticism, all that might be desired, Scotchmen ought to 
be grateful for it. Mr. Brydall is a painstaking investigator. 
and a safe and conscientious chronicler. That portion of 
his book which deals with Scotch art—somewhat of an 
equivalent, by the way, to Icelandic snakes—in what may 
fairly be termed the dark ages of the national history, is 
exceptionally well done. Among other things that Mr. 
Brydall makes quite clear, is that, prior to the eighth century, 
there cannot be said to have been any architecture in Scotland. 
Such church buildings as were then in existence were probably 
very similar to those in Ireland. From the earliest legendary, 
as well as historical period, the Scotch seem to have been 
appropriators. According to Bede, Naiton, the Pictish King. 
sent in 710 messengers to Ceolfrid, Abbot of the monastery of 
Peter and Paul at Jarrow-on-Tyne, desiring to have architects 
sent him to build a church after the Roman fashion. Fifty 
years later, Bishop Regulus, with the relics of St. Andrew, met 
King Hungus, who “ did the relics honour,” and “ gave the place 
to God and St. Andrew, and builds a church there. The King 
then crosses the Mounth, and comes to Monichi, where he builds 
a church; and after that to Chilrymont, where he dedicated a 
large part of that place to God and Saint Andrew for the pur- 
pose of building churches and oratories.” Scottish art, in the 





* Art in Scotland: its Origin and Progress. By Robert Brydall, Master of the 
St. George’s Art School of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 1833. 
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true sense, takes, as is well known, its origin from George 
Jamesone, who was, like so many other eminent Scotch artists, 
a native of Aberdeen, where he was born in the beginning of 
1597, and of whom it is noteworthy that he was a contemporary 
of Velasquez and Murillo, and preceded Hogarth by half-a- 
century, and Reynolds by nearly a hundred and thirty years. 
Jamesone, there is good reason to believe, was a fellow-student 
of Vandyke under Rubens at Antwerp, and, in consequence, 
Mr. Brydall describes him as “a curious link between the art of 
Flanders and that of Scotland.” He was essentially a popular 
rtrait-painter, and a more forcible art-critic than Mr. 
Brydall has, in a recently published work, accurately summed 
up his achievements by saying that “his art is so plainly 
informed with the peculiar spirit of Scotch puritanism as to 
be national in the good sense of the word; his portraits are 
such capital history and such good painting that they remain 
an integral part of Scotland.” 

Tt is plain-sailing with Mr. Brydall from the time that 
Jamesone flourished down to the present day. Scotch art 
branched off in different lines, and along these lines Mr. 
Brydall follows it, giving biographies of the artists belonging 
to the different schools. In the course of his researches, he has 
rescued from oblivion the work of many a Scotchman who did 
too slightly regarded work in his day and generation. Mr. 
Brydall’s biographies are uniformly trustworthy, even if they 
are not uniformly readable. He has no more remarkable story 
to tell than that of Sir Robert Strange, well known as one of 
the most eminent artists of the British school, who was born in 
Pomona, in the Orkneys, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The life of Strange was remarkably influenced by the fact 
that he fell violently in love with a Miss Lumisden, sister of the 
secretary to Prince Charles Stewart, who made their marriage 
conditional on his taking up arms for the Jacobite cause. This 
he appears to have had no difficulty in doing, for the love not of 
the Pretender, but of Miss Lumisden. One of his earliest 
artistic achievements was of a dangerous, not to say questionable 
kind,—being a bank-note, executed when the Jacobite army 
was billeted near Inverness, for the Prince and his friends, 
for whom he printed some impressions by means of a rude 
press made for the purpose by a Highland carpenter. After a 
series of adventures, Strange married Miss Lumisden, who 
seems to have made him an excellent wife. She never ceased 
to be a Jacobite, however. On the contrary, we find her on 
one occasion telling her husband in a letter “how cleverly 
their child, Mary Bruce, takes its pap, and ‘ girns and makes 
faces whenever she hears the word Whig mentioned,’ and when 


mamma names the Prince, kisses her and looks at his picture.” | as other articles. 


It is in the department of art-criticism that Mr. Brydall’s 
book will be found most disappointing. He seems too dis- 
trustful of his own judgment. Why should he not have said 
directly and precisely of Wilkie—who, after all, was more of a 
literary artist than of a painter pure and simple—what he 
thinks, rather than have told us what Waagen and some half- 


dozen other writers have thought, or at least said? Why should | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


he not have declared off-hand that the Rev. John Thomson, of | 
Duddingstone, is the greatest of Scotch landscape-painters, | 
instead of affirming, with limp caution, that he “was, next to | 
Alexander Nasmyth, undoubtedly the artist who most in- | 


fluenced and aided in the development of landscape-painting 
in Scotland?” Mr. Brydall’s work will, however, on the 
personal side, be found very valuable as a dictionary of facts 
and anecdotes, rather than of criticisms. 
tends to give his work fairness and proportion. It must, at 
the very least, be allowed that in his history he includes 
allusions to everything, small or great—for example, the 
foundation by private enterprise of the remarkable Foulis 
Academy in Glasgow—which has had in the past a bearing on 
the development of Scottish art. This is not a great book ; 
but it is a useful and valuable book, and one sui generis. 
LEAVES OF A LIFE.* 

TxHovuGH Mr. Montagu Williams’s two volumes are full of 
curious and interesting matter, it must not be supposed that 
they are in any real sense a contribution to autobiographical 
literature. 
with force and insight, would be a priceless possession for all 
students of human nature. 
either in prosecuting or defending persons accused of crime, 





* Leaves of a Life: being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


His very caution | 


have unrivalled opportunities for observing the tragedy of life 
at first-hand; and if it ever happens that one of them is 
endowed with the faculty of transferring his impressions to 
the public, and has also a desire to make himself famous in 
the world of letters, we shall have a book fit to rank among 
the monumental works of biography. If we imagine an Old 
Bailey lawyer, with the introspective power of a man like the 
late Rector of Lincoln, face to face with the psychological situa- 
tions encountered almost daily in a large criminal practice, we 
can form some idea of the intellectual feast which the present 
work might have afforded. As it is, Mr. Montagu Williams 
seems to have done little more than string together extracts 
from the scrap-books into which he was doubtless wont to 
stick the newspaper reports of his important cases. Such 
“ cuttings,” and a running comment of biographical anecdotes, 
make up the greater part of his volumes. But though the 
book is disappointing if we judge it by what it might have 
been, it is, as it stands,eminently readable. Its pages contain 
a lively summary of almost all the causes célébres of the last 
thirty years, interspersed with stories and good things col- 
lected by tbe author while pursuing his varied career of 
soldier, actor, playwright, journalist, and advocate. In an 
age when the oracles of the novel-reader are dumb, it may 
well claim the fireside hours of February and March. 

Of Mr. Montagu Williams’s early life, of his marriage, and 
even of his first brief, we shall leave our readers to inform 
themselves, and shall proceed to quote a very remarkable 
case of jewel-robbery, in which he was engaged for the 
defence. The prisoner, Martha Torpey, “a very good-looking, 
engaging woman,” was exceedingly well dressed, and appeared 
in Court, carrying in her arms “a very pretty baby only a few 
months old,” to whose presence Mr. Montagu Williams 
attributes the subsequent finding of the jury :-— 

“The evidence went to show that an assistant from a firm of 
jewellers in Bond Street, in consequence of a message received at 
the shop, went to 4 Upper Berkeley Street, taking with him five 
or six thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery. The door was opened 
by the gentleman who had called at the shop, and who had given 
his name as Mark Tyrell. He apologised for the absence of his 
servant, and at once showed the assistant into a room on the 
ground-floor, whence the two afterwards proceeded to the drawing- 
room. A photograph of the man was produced in Court. It was 
alleged to be a photograph of the man Mark Tyrell, who, however, 
turned out to be Torpey, the prisoner’s husband. It appeared that, 
when the assistant entered the drawing-room, he saw the prisoner 
sitting there by the fire. She remained seated while he took out 
of his bag the jewellery that he had brought with him, and which 
included a necklace of the value of £1,100. Theman admired this 
necklace, and said that he should like his wife to have it, as well 
More jewellery, to the value of £2,600, was 
extracted from the bag and placed uponthetable. Torpey turned 
to his wife and said: ‘I think your sister ought to see these 
things. Go and fetch her.’ She left the room and returned in a 
few minutes, remarking that her sister would be down in a moment. 
She then went quickly up to the assistant, and, getting behind 


| him, placed a handkerchief saturated with something over his 


face and mouth. Torpey simultaneously rushed forward and 
seized him, exclaiming: ‘If you move, I will murder you.’ In 
giving his evidence the assistant stated that he ‘then went off 
into a kind of trance.’ On partially regaining consciousness, he 
found that a couple of straps had been fastened over his body, 
and that a cloth was tied over his eyes. He heard the man say : 
© Quick, Lucy, give me my hat.’ The next minute the street-door 
slammed. After a little while, he managed to remove the straps 
and bandage, whereupon he broke the window and called for 
assistance. It appeared that the prisoner had engaged the pre- 
mises by means of false references. At the time of the robbery, 
according to the assistant, she was most fashionably attired. Her 
arrest took place at Southampton. All efforts to trace the husband 
had been unsuccessful. At the conclusion of the case for the 
prosecution, I submitted that the fact of the prisoner being in- 
dicted, not as a femme sole, but as the wife of Torpey, rendered it 
unnecessary for me to call witnesses to prove the marriage; and 
that, as she had acted in the presence, and therefore under the 
compulsion, of her husband, she was, according to the authorities, 
entitled to an acquittal. A long legal discussion took place upon 
the point. The other side contended that as the prisoner had 
committed violence in placing the handkerchief over the assistant’s 


| mouth, she must be held responsible for the act, in spite of the 


fact that her husband was present. The Recorder ruled that it 
would be necessary for me to prove that the woman acted under 
her husband’s compulsion. I therefore proceeded to address the 
jury, strongly commenting on the cowardice of the man who had 


| tled from justice, leaving his wife with a helpless little infant in 


The memoirs of a great criminal lawyer, written | 


Counsel who spend their lives | 


her arms, to bear the brunt of the robbery which he had planned, 
and of which he was no doubt at that very moment enjoying the 
proceeds. The more eloquent I grew, the louder the prisoner 
sobbed and cried. I thought at the time that this grief was in 
consequence of the picture I was painting of the brutal husband ; 


| but I subsequently learnt from the solicitor that she was grieved 
| because of the abuse I was showering upon the partner of her life, 


| of whom she was exceedingly fond. 


The woman received a very 
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good character, and the jury expressed their belief that the whole | the better; this last you could, I believe, obtain from either Drs, 
thing had been prearranged by the husband, and that the prisoner | Green or Cressy for destroying a favourite cat. My darling, believe 


had acted under his coercion, and therefore was not guilty.” 


me when I say, as I hope for salvation, that this last should 


The statement that when the handkerchief was thrown over the be used the last night allowed me by the law to live, if it comes to 


man’s head he immediately went into a trance, is interesting, 


that last extremity. Never, while a chance of life remained, would 
I use it, but only as a last resource. It would be no suicide in 


and raises a curious point. There are many lawyers who are | God’s sight, 1am sure. Dearest, I trust this matter to you to aid 
wont to declare that the evidence given from time to time | me. I will face my trial as an innocent man should, and I believe 


at criminal trials leaves no doubt that there exists some drug 


God will restore me to you once more after this fearful lesson , 
but should he not, the file would give a chance of escape with life, 


which, when spread upon a cloth and placed over the nose and | while if both failed, I should still save myself from dying afelon’s 


mouth, immediately produces unconsciousness. On the other | death undeserved. By packing these, as I say, carefully, sendi 


hand, the chemists assert that the thing is an impossibility 
and that no such compound has ever been discovered 


n 
with them a tin of milk, &c., no risk will be incurred, as my things 
are, comparatively speaking, never examined. Get them yourself 


soon, and——[an indistinct word is here omitted] and direct 


Chloroform and the other recognised anesthetics require at | them in a feigned hand, without any accompanying note. If you 
least three distinct inhalations to produce the loss of sensa- | receive this safely, and will aid a Fit oe card, 
tion. To reconcile this conflict of testimony seems impossible, | saying: ‘Dear P., Captain Lefroy has returned.’ Send them by 


unless, indeed, we adopt the sensational theory that some 


Friday morning at latest. If not P.A., get arsenic powder from 
Hart or other (or through Mrs. B.); wrap up in three or four 


camorra among the criminal classes is in possession of a trade | pieces of paper. God bless you, darling. J trust you trust me, 
secret as yet unknown to science. Probably, however, this notion | I can conceal several small things about me in safety. 


is too fantastic, and we should rather incline to the supposition 


We will close our review of the present volumes by 


that the immediate loss of consciousness is due to something | quoting the very amusing account given of Mr. Montagu 
comparable to mesmeric action. Dr. Charcot tells us that one | Williams’s personal experiences in attempting to recover a 
of the ways of instantaneously inducing the mesmeric sleep is | stolen collie. After much difficulty, and the payment of £20 
to produce a violent sensation of surprise in the patient, by | at a secret rendezvous with the thieves, he managed to recover 
the shock of a sudden noise or the flashing of a bright light. | his favourite. When the transaction had been completed, the 
Is it not possible that a totally unexpected attack, as in the | following conversation took place between the criminals and 
case quoted, mesmerises the victim for the moment, and that | their victim :— 

then the chloroform on the handkerchief begins to produce a “TJ ventured to remark to my two acquaintances that they must 


slower form of stupefaction? The matter is one which Dr. 
Charcot, who pays special attention to hypnotism in its re- 
lation to forensic medicine, might think worth investigating. 


be doing a thriving business, £20 being a large sum to receive for 
the restoration of one dog. The answer I received was that it was 
‘only two quid apiece, as there are ten of us in it, and it is share 
and share alike.’ I then somewhat modestly remarked that, 


Though Mr. Montagu Williams quotes the confession of | knowing who I was, I thought it rather too bad of them to steal 


guilt made by Lefroy to the prison chaplain, he adds in an 
appendix, as an example of his method of advocacy, his very 
able speech in defence of the murderer. The effect produced 
by the speech and the announcement of the verdict are thus 
described by Mr. Montagu Williams :— 


“It subsequently transpired that, when Lefroy quitted the dock 
that evening, he was so confident as to the result of the trial being 
in his favour, that he turned to the gaoler, and said: ‘When I am 
acquitted, I hope I shan’t be mobbed.’ Both the Attorney-General 
and myself had to proceed to London that night. We went up to 
town in the same railway-compartment, and chatted over the case 
on the journey. He said to me: ‘You have won your verdict; 
that fellow will be acquitted.’ I shook my head. I had noticed 
that, whatever effect my speech might have made upon the jury, 
the Chief Justice, during its delivery, occupied himself by making 
copious notes for his summing-up; and I knew that he intended 
to answer me on every point. In replying, therefore, to Sir 
Henry’s observation, I said: ‘ Wait till to-morrow. You’ve not 
heard the Judge yet. Lefroy is a doomed man.’ On the following 
morning, my anticipation as to the nature of the summing-up was 
fulfilled. It was a most deadly one. His lordship spoke from the 
sitting of the Court until five-and-twenty minutes to three. The 
jury, after a short retirement, returned a verdict of ‘Guilty,’ 
and the prisoner was sentenced to death. During the absence of 
the jury, I noticed that the prisoner, whose life was hanging in 
the balance, showed symptoms of nervousness for the first time. 
His hands seemed to come mechanically to his face, his fingers 
twitched as he tugged at his moustache, and he moved uneasily 
in his chair, being evidently unable to control his emotion. Once 
or twice he got up from his seat, leant over the bars of the dock, 
and addressed a few words to his solicitor, Mr. Dutton; then, as 
if by a great effort of will, he sat down again, and was compara- 
tively calm. When the foreman pronounced the word ‘ Guilty,’ 
up rose Lefroy, and, placing his hands behind him, advanced to 
the rails. He seemed to be altogether at his ease, though pallid. 
There was a moment, however, when he grasped convulsively at 
the rails, and swayed to and fro, as though about to fall. But 
the weakness was only for a moment. The next minute he was 
himself again, and, folding his arms, he fixed his eyes intently 
upon the jury. Just before he left the dock, he stretched out his 
right arm, in a theatrical way, towards the jury, and said: 
‘Some day you will learn, when too late, that you have murdered 

me.’ Then, with a firm step, he retired, and disappeared from 
the public gaze.” 


Some interesting facts connected with the prisoner are dis- 
closed in a letter written by Lefroy while in prison, which 
came into the hands of Mr. Montagu Williams, and which is 
now for the first time given to the world :— 


* Monday, October 17th. 

“My Daruine Anniz,—I am getting this posted secretly by a 
true and kind friend, and I trust you implicitly to doas i ask you. 
Dearest, should God permit a verdict of ‘Guilty’ to be returned, 
you know what my fate must be unless you prevent it, which you 
can do by assisting me in this way. Send me (concealed in a 
common meat pie, made in an oblong tin cheap dish) saw file, six 
inches or so long, without a handle; place this at bottom of pie, 


my dog. ‘Ah! that’s the best of it,’ said one of them. ‘Lord, 
Sir, you should have seen how my pal Bill here didlaugh. “ Ain’t 
it rather hard,” says I, “ to take the counsellor’s dawg?” “ Not 
a bit, Jim,” says he; ‘he’s had a good lot out of us, and why 
shouldn’t we get a little out of him? ”’” 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 

Ir will always be one of the mysteries of criticism why 
Macaulay “jumped on ” Horace Walpole and his letters “ like 
a costermonger jumping on his mother.” Probably it was for 
no better reason than that the critic happened to be in a bad 
temper; as the ostensible cause, that Horace Walpole, while 
professing to admire Cromwell, was horror-struck at the 
excesses of the French Revolution, hardly seems adequate for 
denying his claim to be the most readable of letter-writers: 
and one of the acutest of critics of men and manners. 

Mr. Yonge, in bringing out an edition of a selected number 
of these letters, is conferring a real service alike on the amuse- 
ment-loving reader and on the student of history. Horace 
Walpole’s letters are as enjoyable nowadays as when they 
were first written, besides having the additional charm of pre- 
serving for us the flavour and the manners of departed 
generations, and enabling us to appreciate in a way which 
the formal historian can never do, the history of the 
Georgian era from Walpole to Pitt. The letters are well 
chosen, with some few exceptions, such as the excessively 
dull letters to Sir David Dalrymple and the Rev. Henry 
Zouch, chiefly on Walpole’s own works. The editor’s notes 
can hardly be praised. They are at once too few and too 
many, too short and too long. For instance, the note on 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whom everybody has heard of, 
is a great deal too long and too diffuse. And there is infinite 
repetition, @ propos and mal @ propos, of the fact that Lord 
Bute’s intimacy with the Princess of Wales, mother of 
George III., was suspect. Meanwhile, the constantly recurring 
phrase that some “lady of quality” had “ got a pain-child ” 
is left untranslated; and a story, apparently applying to 
Lord Bute, that some one had asked for Lord Carlisle’s 
Garter, and that if he had asked for Lady Carlisle’s 
he might have got it, is left an enigma without a word of 
comment. In fact, Mr. Yonge appears to have put long notes 
where the facts were at everybody’s hand, whether relevant or 
not, and to have left unexplained anything the explanation of 
which required trouble to find. 

But, happily, Horace Walpole generally explains himself, 
and is most happy when he is relating events which are now 
historical. For instance, it is extremely interesting to find 





embedded in under crust and gravy. And now, dearest, for the 
greater favour of the two. Send me, in centre of a small cake, | 
like your half-crown one, a tiny bottle of prussic acid, the smaller 


him, on August Ist, 1745, writing in a chaffy way about a 





* Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and Edited by C. D, Yonge. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 
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ie spurte 
rivate visit of the French Marshal Belleisle, that the Duke 
of Grafton entertained him at Hampton Court, “ to settle the 
binding the scarlet thread in the window, when the French 
shall come into the land to possess it ;” and a month later 
writing in the calmest way of the Rebellion of "45, and, 
a propos of the Pretender having already got possession of 
Scotland, telling an anecdote of William III. saying to the 
Duke of Hamilton, who was extolling that country: “My 
Lord, I only wish it was 100,000 miles off, and that you was 
King of it.” A fortnight later, when the Pretender was 
master of Edinburgh, Walpole says: “ The Duke of Newcastle 
is glad when the rebels make any progress. in order to confute 
Lord Granville’s assertions ;” while “ the Duke of Bedford 
declares he will be amused no longer, but will ask the King’s 
Jeave to raise a troop of horse.” Still, the greater part of 
the letter is taken up with an account of his brother’s 
foreign and not too reputable wife, and an anecdote of 
Lebeuf, who, when asked if he would not go and see 
her, replied: “No; I never visit modest women.” A 
week later, he writes to Mann at Florence: “ Your two or 
three Irish priests, I forget their names, will have set out 
to take possession of abbey lands here,”—a jest which pro- 
bably conceals a not wholly impotent reason why the English 
Catholics and Jacobites were not too keen for the Pretender. 
Fiven when Carlisle has been taken, he is more interested in 
scoffing at Pitt’s motion “to augment our naval force as the 
only method of putting an end to the rebellion,—ships built 
a year hence to suppress an army of Highlanders now marching 
through England,” than at the progress of Marshal Wade. 
He gives an affecting account of the trial of rebel Lords, 
though he cannot forbear introducing Lady Townshend’s 
remark on hearing her husband vote “Guilty, upon my 
honour,’—“I always knew my Lord was guilty, but I never 
thought he would own it upon his honour;” and the Alder- 
man’s joke, when it was proposed to present the Duke of 
Cumberland with the freedom of a City Company : “ Let it be 
the Butchers’.” This same Lady Townshend had a pretty wit 
of her own, as another of her sayings is reported: “ Pray, 
Madam, is it true that Whitfield has recanted?” ‘No, Sir; 
he has only canted.” 

When the American War came, Walpole was still a good 
Whig, and loses no opportunity of a hit at the Ministers. 
But at this time, too, it is noticeable how little these great 
events make themselves felt among the trifles of every-day 
life. On the loss of America, however, Walpole makes a 
remark of singular insight. He tells Sir Horace Mann how 
every one is becoming a soldier :— 

“Camps everywhere, and the ladies in the uniforms of their 

husbands ! In short, if the dose is not too strong, a little adversity 
would not be quite unreasonable. ‘A little !’ you will ery ; ‘ why, 
what do you call the loss of America?’ O my dear Sir, do you 
think a capital so enormous as London has its nerves affected by 
what happens beyond the Atlantic ? What has become of all your 
reading? There is nothing so unnatural as the feelings of a 
million of persons who live together in one city. They have not 
one conception, like those in the villages and in the country. They 
presume and despond from quite different motives. They have 
both more sense and less than those who are in contact witha 
multitude. A great capital which dictates to the rest of the com- 
munity is always the last to perceive the decays of the whole, 
because it takes its own greatness for health.” 
The declaration of the Independence of the Irish Parliament 
in 1784 found Walpole an approving spectator, and so did 
Fox’s India Bill. But the French Revolution found him over 
seventy years of age, and his intimate acquaintance with 
many of the French aristocracy made him, who had always 
professed a special admiration for Cromwell and the execution 
of Charles I., see nothing but the excesses of the Revolution. 

But, after all, we do not resort to Horace Walpole in his 
old age for a serious judgment on polities. It is the sprightli- 
ness of his youth that has endeared him to the lover of 
memoirs and of side-lights on society. We like to hear of 
the opening of Ranelagh Gardens in 1742 at Chelsea, with 
“the Prince, Princess, Duke, much nobility and much 
mob;” but Vauxhall is pronounced “a little better, for 
the garden is pleasanter, and one goes by water;” and 
to be told that ‘all the run is now after Garrick, a wine- 
merchant who is turned player...... He plays all parts, 
and is a very good mimic..... I see nothing wonderful 
in it, but it is beresy to say so: the Duke of Argyll 
says he is better than Betterton.” Forty years later he 
tells of the opening of Almack’s, now Willis’s Rooms, 
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goes to hear Wesley, “wondrously clever, but as evident an 
actor as Garrick ;” and his “opera” “ boys and girls that sing 
hymns in parts to Scotch ballad tunes; but, indeed, so long 
that one would think they were already in eternity, and knew 
how much time they had before them.” Im 1750 London 
enjoyed, and thoroughly enjoyed, a series of earthquakes. “A 
parson who came into White’s the morning of earthquake the 
first and heard bets laid on whether it was an earthquake 
or the blowing-up of powder-mills, went away exceedingly 
scandalised, and said : ‘I protest they are such an impious set 
of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to sound they 
would bet puppet-show against Judgment.’” “Several women 
have made earthquake gowns: that is, warm gowns to sit out 
of doors all to-night. Theseare of the more courageous. One 
woman still more heroic has come to town on purpose: she 
says all her friends are in London, and she will not survive 
them.” Excellent are his sketches of people’s character- 
istics, not their characters. Thus, he tells us how “the 
drama ” of the Rebellion of *45 “is in the hands of the Duke 
of Newcastle,—those hands that are always groping and 
sprawling and fluttering and hurrying on the rest of his 
precipitate person. If one could conceive a dead body hung 
in chains, always wanting to be hung somewhere else, one 
should have a comparative idea of him.” 

But he is best as a collector of good sayings :—* The Irish 
Speaker has been reposing himself at Newmarket. George 
Selwyn, seeing him toss about bank-bills at the hazard-table, 
said : ‘How easily the Speaker passes the money-bills.’” “ My 
Lord Denbigh is going to marry a fortune, I forget her name ; 
my Lord Gower asked him how long the honeymoon would 
last. He replied: ‘Don’t tell me of the honeymoon: it is 
harvest-moon with me.’ Adieu!” And adieu, sprightliest of 
letter-writers ! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Idylls of the Field. By Francis A. Knight. (Elliot Stock.)— 
The word “ field”’ must be taken as used in an extended sense. 
It includes marsh and mountain and forest, and the haunts of 
birds of the land and the sea. There is a charming chapter which, 
under the title of “ Castles in the Air,” tells us about the humours 
of a rookery; then a winter landscape in the marshes; and then 
an account of the sight which only the dweller in the real country 
can see, the varied traces of life that one sees in the morning snow. 
But whether one lives in country or town, this is a very delightful 
little book. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879: the Story of his Life, told by 
his Children. Vols. WI. and IV. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—These two 
volumes conclude what is probably one of the largest biographies 
in existence. There are nearly a thousand pages here, and the 
two previously published volumes numbered yet more. But it 
may be said to be the history of a movement rather than the life 
of a man, an account of the movement of Abolitionism rather than 
of an Abolitionist, however eminent. So regarded, it cannot be 
called too long. Unfortunately, the work wants some of the 
qualities of history. It is conspicuously wanting in the judicial 
temper. After all, there was another side to the Slavery Question 
besides that which Mr. Garrison advocated, and there were some 
sincerely convinced persons on it. It was hard for men like Garrison 
to see this in the face of the treatment which they received from 
the pro-Slavery party in the North, but younger generations have 
had time to find it out. We even venture to think that if Garrison 
himself were alive to speak his mind on the matter, he would be 
ready to make more allowances for the “invincible ignorance” of 
some of his adversaries than his children seem able to do. 
It is certain that when the cause for which he had fought so 
steadfastly was won, he showed conspicuous moderation in his 
conduct. He had denounced the Union as a “ covenant with hell ” 
in the days when slavery was tolerated, and even recognised by 
the Fugitive Slave Law; but after the victory of the North, he 
opposed the extremists, and advocated the closing of the operations 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. ‘“‘ It was not for Abolitionists to affect 
exclusiveness, or to seek isolation from the great mass of the people 
when the reasons which compelled them to take such a position 
no longer existed.” The opposite party, led by Mr. Wendell Philips, 
sought to continue its existence till the Negroes were assured of 
their political rights. But, whatever the drawbacks to the value of 
this work, it will remain a standard work of reference on one of the 
greatest struggles of modern times. If the historian of the future 
will hardly accept its judgments as final, still he will find in it all 
the material that he wants. The third volume carries on the story 
of Mr. Garrison’s life from the year 1841, when the prospects of 
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Abolition were dark, and destined to become darker, down to 
1860, when the beginning of the final triumph was discerned by 
the more sagacious spirits in the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Presidency. Lincoln was not a persona grata to the 
Abolitionists in general. Wendell Phillips wrote an article about 
him when the Republican Convention had nominated him as its 
candidate. It is called by the biographers “stinging,” and 
probably was so, to judge by its title, “The Slave-Hound of 
Illinois.” Garrison admitted the article into the Liberator only 
on condition that it should be signed. He had even then in- 
tuitions of what Lincoln was, or anyhow would have to become. 
Of the fourth volume, about half is occupied with the story of 
Garrison’s life during the war. The other half is concluded 
with a remarkably interesting chapter on his “Inner Traits.” 
This will be particularly pleasant reading after the asperities, 
excusable, indeed, but still asperities, of the Life. 

Nooks and Corners. By Mrs. Panton. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Mrs. Panton describes this book as “a companion volume to 
‘From Kitchen to Garret.’” It deals with the same subject of 
“household management and house decoration,” but is intended 
for persons in circumstances more affluent than those of the 


allowance for a girl’s dress is reckoned at £50, it will be seen that 
persons at least moderately rich are intended. But the girls are 
of the class that “come out” in a formal way, and go to many 
balls, not the one or two with which ordinary people have to be 
content. Mrs. Panton has, indeed, liberal ideas on the subject 
of money. “ Give the boys a good education and a start in life, 
and provide the girls with £150 a year, and you have done your 
duty by your children...... No one has a right to bring 
children into the world in the ranks of the upper middle class and 
doless.” We do not deny, but it is certainly needless to tell any 
young man who has digested this, that he must ‘seriously con- 
sider the matter before rushing into matrimony.” On less important 
topics we find plenty of good advice. The first chapter deals 
with “moving.” Here there is plenty to be said. The author 
tells us that there was a difference of £100 between the highest 
and lowest estimates which she received when she last moved. 
It is not difficult, however, to approximate to the right sum. If 
we get as a basis of calculation the number of vans which the 
furniture will fill, the mileage can soon be reckoned, and a fair 
sum added for labour. One of Mrs. Panton’s words of wisdom is not 
to allow the grocer’s man to call for orders. A servant will always 
invent some want sooner than send him away with no order,— 
this she will probably think mean. This is a negative piece of 
advice; of a positive kind is the suggestion of a billiard-table, a 
very excellent amusement, not for the young only, but for the old. 
A small table is better than nothing,—indeed, to an indifferent 
player, better than one of full size. We observe an error in the 
chapter “About the Boys.” The fee of £8 8s. at University 
College School is for the term, not the quarter. We should hardly 
ell it absurdly low, though it is certainly not too high, seeing 
that richly endowed schools are compelled to charge something 
not much less. Elsewhere she calls this the “ London University 
S:hool.” 

Early Scottish Metrical Tales. Edited, with Introductions, by 
David Laing, LL.D. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Dr. Laing 
published his edition of the Metrical Tales more than sixty years 
ago. His preface was the work of a man who knew his subject 
well. Each tale—and there are thirteen of them—is furnished 
with a special introduction, giving what is known, or can be 
reasonably conjectured, of its date and origin. The present 
edition is reprinted verbatim, we are informed by the publishers, 
from that sent out by Dr. Laing, due attention having been paid 
to his list of errata. On p. 25 (of the preface), is debit for debet, in 
the quotation from Ovid, an error of the original edition of the 
“Tales of the Priests of Peblis,” or of Dr. Laing’s edition ? 

The Memoirs of Count Carlo Gozzi. Translated into English by 
John Addington Symonds. 2 vols. (John C. Nimmo.)—We 
cannot help thinking, in spite of the translator’s ingenious 
preface, that the trouble and expense of producing these two 
volumes have been pretty nearly thrown away. Mr. Symonds 
has, he tells us, a “ predilection for autobiographies.” Some, we 
allow, are of a value that it is impossible to overrate ; but Carlo 
Gozzi’s is not among these. “ He is no classic,’ Mr. Symonds con- 
fesses. His countrymen have suffered his memoirs to sink into 
oblivion, and it is only the curious taste of an Englishman, 
who must surely have come to be a little out of touch with his 
own country, that seeks to rescue them from it. Gozzi was a 
Venetian of good family, who died in extreme old age in 1806. 
Whatever reputation he had, had been made by his comedies. 
His life, indeed, had been spent more or less in the theatre; and 
the most important incidents in it had been his quarrels with 


bered. His memoirs were written as an apologia pro vita sug 
and are about as strange a performance of the kind ag hes 
ever been produced. A certain Pier Antonio Gratasol had 
violently attacked him, and the autobiography was composed to 
show that at least he was not so black as he had been painted. He 
had been accused, for instance, of profligacy, and he accordingly 
tells the story of his love-affairs, the effect of his defence bein 
much the same as if a man accused of murder contrived to reduce 
the charge to the satisfaction of his judges to one of aggravated 
manslaughter. The translator, who is not deficient in courage, 
does not venture to give the chapters as they stand in the original, 
but still pronounces that they are “good in literature, true to 
nature, sound in moral feeling.” We do not care to question hig 
judgment on the first and second points ; on the third, we protest, 
It is difficult to see that, on this point at least, Gozzi had any 
moral feeling at all. There is, it should be said, a great variety 
of other matter in the Memoirs, some of it possessing, we do not 
deny, a certain interest and value. It is a picture of Venetian 
life as it was when the once great Republic was very near its end, 
Nor is there any reason to doubt the general truthfulness of the 
hand that drew it. But our general feeling about the book is that 
it would have been better to leave it among the class of mémoires 
pour servir. The professional historian has to make his way as 
best he can through vast masses of material, some of it very 
tedious and some more or less offensive. It is his business to do 
it; but no one else need be called upon to do it. We are inclined 
to warn-off from these pages any one who is not intending to write 
a history of Italy in the eighteenth century. There are the pic- 
tures indeed, and these are certainly worth looking at,—six elegant 
etchings, besides a portrait by M. Adolphe Lalauze, and “eleven 
subjects illustrating Italian Comedy, by Maurice Sand, engraved 
on copper by A. Manceau, and coloured by hand.” 


The Ion of Euripides. Translated by “H. B. L.” (Williams 
and Norgate.)—The translator endeavours to realise for his 
readers the play as it was acted. He describes the theatre, the 
stage and its machinery, the scenery, and renders the Greek into 
English metres corresponding to the original. The iambic is 
represented by the alexandrine, and the trochaic by a similar 
movement. The lyric metres are imitated as nearly as the 
language permits. Somehow the alexandrine sounds much longer 
than the senarius. English words are so often monosyllabic that 
they crowd a line, so to speak. But our chief objection to 
“H. B. L.’s” work is that it is not really English “as she is 
spoke.” We take a specimen from the speech of Hermes (when 
he quotes the injunctions of Phebus) :— 


“To bright Athenai fly, my cognate (well thou mind’ st 
The Goddess’ burgh), where Gaia humanhood produe‘d, 
There, ’mongst the hollow'd crags, a new-born baby find 
In ’ts swad:le gear, in ’ts bassinet, with all therein 
To Delphis waft it, reach my seat oracular, 
And safely set it down before the temple-doors! 
For what remains (assur'd be thou that mine it is) my care shall b2.” 


It is not too much to say that this is intolerable. 


Reminiscences of Old Times. (J. Wells, Winchester; Bell and 
Sons, London.)—The “Nominee of Bishop Huntingford,” as he 
styles himself, has much to say about Winchester, chiefly about 
its Scholarship, and quotes some very interesting specimens of 
Latin versification and the like. Of Winchester discipline, which 
seems to have been wholly left to the boys, he does not give us a 
favourable impression. Old Wykehamists will find something to 
amuse them here. 

Church Plate of Dorset. By J. E. Nightingale. (Bennett, 
Salisbury.)—The Bishop of Salisbury conceived the happy idea of 
obtaining a return of all the Church plate in the various parishes 
of his diocese. The volume before us represents the results as 
obtained from the Dorsetshire portion of the diocese. The returns 
were made by the incumbents of the various parishes, and revised 
by experts who had a knowledge of the history of silver plate. A 
very interesting book, abounding with references to personal and 
county history, has been the result. 

The Table. By Alessandro Felippini. (Brentano.)—Every 
one, it may be presumed, has heard of “ Delmonico’s,’ the 
famous New York restaurant; a happy minority have been 
privileged to dine there. The less fortunate majority may now 
have the satisfaction of knowing something about it, for Signor 
Felippini is the presiding spirit of the Delmonico kitchen, and 
a gentleman who signs himself by the famous name gives him 
the weighty testimonial that “his labours in the house of 
Delmonico” have been “satisfactory.” We first have a de- 
scription of ‘Our Markets,” and it certainly seems that New 
York is better off than London. In the matter of game and 
poultry, of fish, and of vegetables, the epicures on the other side 
of the Atlantic are wonderfully well supplied. One fish, indeed, 
of unsurpassed flavour among white fish, we do not see,—the 
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them goes. After telling us what we may buy, and where we may 
puy it at its best, we have an instructive series of menus for 
preakfast, luncheon, and dinner. (Could any one, we wonder, go 
steadily through this list and live ?) They cover @ multitude of 
recipes, instructions how to carve, and some historical menus. 
Here we may see how all the crowned heads of Europe have dined, 
and some that are crowned no longer; what the Prince of Wales 
had for supper on October 12th, 1860, and what a breakfast 
Madame James Gordon Bennett gave to her guests on December 
grd, 1861. Finally, to impress upon readers the blessings of Western 
civilisation, we have “ Curious Menus of Various Nations.” Here 
is one from the Sandwich Islands :— 


“Raw Mullet. Raw Cold Fish. Shell Fish. Broiled Taro. 
Chili — Small Onions. 
Raw Liver Roast Pig. Roast Fish. Stewed Taro. 
Various Vegetables and Fruits.” 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts of the British Museum, 
1989-1887. (Longmans, and others.)—This is an octave of more 
than eleven hundred pages. The manuscripts acquired during 
these six years, which must number many thousands, are of many 
kinds, a large proportion having to do with English history. They 
appear in a numbered catalogue, and again in an index. 


REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—The newest volume of Professor 
Henry Morley’s “Carisbrooke Library” (Routledge and Sons) is 
Fairfax’s Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. The editor 
prefixes an introduction, which certainly does not err on the 
side of prolixity, giving a brief account of the poet himself, of his 
translator (a younger brother of the first Lord Fairfax), of his 
method, his merits and demerits.——Messrs. Routledge also 
publish an elegant little edition of The Poems of Samuel Rogers. 
— In the series of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) we have Songs of Fairyland, compiled by Edward T. Mason. 
It begins with Michael Drayton’s “ Nymphidia,” and includes 
Hogg’s “ Kilmeny,” “ Prince Brightkin” and three other poems 
by William Allingham, and some twenty or more other poems 
by Mary Howitt, R. H. Horne, “L. E. L.,” &c., with some 
graceful illustrations by Maud Humphrey.-——William Harvey’s 
Motion of the Heart and Blood in Animals. Wille’s Translation, 
revised and edited by Alex. Bowie, M.D. (Bell and Sons.) 
—Robert Hue’s Tractutus de Globis et Eorum Usu. Edited, 
with annotated Indexes and an Introduction, by Clements 
R. Markham. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) ‘We are 
glad to find a volume of Selections from Wordsworth from 
an American source. The volume is published by Messrs. D. C. 
Heath, of Boston, U.S. Mr. A. J. George edits it, and adds some 
notes which will doubtless be found useful. In the “ Camelot 
Series” (Walter Scott), we have Spence’s Anecdotes, Observations, 
and Characters of Books and Men, edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Underhill. Spence published his “Essay 
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(C. K. Paul) 2/6 





Radcliffe (W. L. H.), Whispers from Fairyland, cr 8Vvo ............... (E. Stock) 3,6 
Spencer (H.), Principles of Sociology, Vol. IL., 8vo...... (Williams & Norgate) 18/0 
Stevens (T. M.), Elements of Mercantile Law, cr 8vo ............ (Butterworth) 10/6 
Stone (H. E.), Strangely Led, cr 800 ........s.sssssceecensssseeseesecees (Marlborongh) 2/0 
Sweet (H.), Primer of Phonetics, 12mo............... (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 









Taylor (F.), Manual of Practice of Medicine, cr 8V0........6..5.c20+++ (Churchill) 15/0 
Wakeficid (E ), New Zealand of To-Day, 8vo .......... ....(Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Walford (E.), The Windsor Peerage, 1890, cr 8vo «(Chatto & Wintus) 12/6 
Webb (S.), Socialism in England, cr 8v0_ .......-+..000 . (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wells (D. A.), Recent Economic Changes, cr 80.......6+.00.ssseeeee se (Longmans) 10/6 
Whitby (B.), Part of the Property, 5 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
White (1.), Three Banquets, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 











Wilkinson (S.), The Brain of an Army, cr 8v0 ........0-+ «.(Macmillan) 2/6 
William (M.), Leaves of a Life, 2 vols. 8V0...........+.006 a .-(Macmillan) 30/0 
Wright (A.), Composition of the Four Gospels, cr 8V0 ...........00+ (Macmillan) 5/0 
Young (E. R.), By Canoe and Dog Train, 16mo ...............(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/6 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—Tne FOURTH 
ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on TUESDAY, 
February 18th, 1890, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W , 
at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read :—*‘ Statistics of Insanity in 
England, with Special Reference to Evidence of its Increasing Prevalence,” by 
N. A. Humpureys, H-q., of the Registrar-General’s Department. 





ek ee Se ee COLLEGE. 





An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
HAILEYBURY on MARCH 26th and 27th:— 


Three Senior of £40 each, and Two of £30. 
Two Junior of £59 each,and Two of £39, tenable for three year:. 


The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on January Ist, 1890, one, or at the most two, being 
tenable on the Modern side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on January Ist last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern side. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the MASTER, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by March 19th. 


For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Rev. P, DEEDES, St, Albans, 
Herts, 


February, 1890. 





R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





({HELTENHAM COLLEGE—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Qhief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—Fvur further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





t. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS.—THREE 
EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held in May, 1890, to Girls under 
19 on the Ist day of May, 1890, and resident within the area of the Metropolis, 
as defined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870.—Forms of Entry for the Ex- 
anination may be obtained on application to HUGH COOKE, Esq., Clerk to.the 
Governors of the St. Dunstan’s (in the East) Charities, 12 Idol Lane, H.C. ; and 
of Miss GERTRUDE KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 





Se a 


oon HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WomEyN 
EGHAM, SURREY. ’ 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMI 
ENTRANCE, MAROH 27th and 28th, at the College. NATION for 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particalars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL ‘INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, Abont 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply ae the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. ’ 
The HALF-TERM will begin on THURSDAY, February 20th. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec, 











EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. ‘ 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £704 year. Each Student 

has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 

Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 

Stulents are admitted, under special conditions, at £45a year. For Particulars 

apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent, ’ 

T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY, 
—Addre:s, Rev. the WARDEN. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1836. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on TUESDAY, January 2ist. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBUBY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation, 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —There will be an. ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 
Rossall or Oxford. About 12 Scholarships will be awarded. The Scholarshi 
vary in value, 70 guineas and £20 or £10 a year.—For particulars, apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


\ | ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatas by Herr Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 160 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Oollegiate School, N.W. 
TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, January 20th. 














NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS, 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L, HAIGG, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANOIKS for a 
eee for particulars, “ P.,’’ 125 Stanhope Street, Regent’s 
ark, N.W. 











ANTED, PARTNER, with not less than £10,000 
CAPITAL, in the LARGEST LEMON-GROVE in FLORIDA. Pro- 
ductive; far more profitable than oranges ; no competition ; rich hammock soil ; 
on large lake; near two stations; trees bearing best budded varieties; good 
per-cent, guaranteed ; 15 years’ experience. Full particulars and good references 
on application.—Address, ““ LEMON-GROVE,” care of Citizen’s National Bank, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S. 

HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The:Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Steck. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on ‘March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 

Prospectus and application, and all information -required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 


eee (Remington), 1d. per folio, or 1s. per 
1,000 words; manifold, 4d. per folio. Shorthand (Pitman’s) transcribed. 
Orders quickly returne1.—Miss BRAHAM, 45 Mildmay Park, London, N. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.8,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGHS in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. 8S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, H.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 





























———— 
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Now ready, No. 2 of 


SOCIAL PIONEER. 


Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
48 pp., price 3d. Monthly. 


‘ e must, I think, sympathise with your aim.’’—RosEBERY. ‘ 
nee poucation of the demecrnoy is its watchword......Should have a satisfac- 
circle of readers.” —Nottingham Daily Express.—‘ We have no doubt of the 
peo Be of the magazine,”—Dublin Evening Mail.— Largely educational.” — 
Mercury.— First number is an admirable one.”—Scarborough Pust.—— 
heesoald command a very extensive circulation.’’—Liverpool Courier.——“ We 
pave no doubt of its success.”—Dublin Evening Mait.——“ The magazine is ex- 
Hent value.”’—Rirmingham Daily Gazette, —" Makes a capital bid for fame, 
pe deserves to succeed.” —Pen and Pencil.——“ The best authorities and writers 
jo the several departments...... Will be read from beginning to end with unflagging 
interest and conscious profit.”—Aberdeen Journal ——“ So much learning has 
~ ver been offered for threepence.”—Bolton Weekly Guardian.——“ Will be 
patronised by a very wide circle of students.” —Manchester Examiner, 


Published by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, 8 North Bridge, 
Edinburgh. To be hadof all Newsagents. Wholesale Agents—London : Messrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. Edinburgh: Messrs. 
JOHN MENZIES and CO. 

FEBRUARY NUMBER, ready on 15th inst., will contain a beautiful 
reproduction of the Portrait of Mary Tudor, from the Tudor Exhibition. 


UR. W. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


The BONDMAN: a New Saga. By Hatt 


Carne, Author of ‘* The Deemster.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., 
at all Libraries. 

“Three volumes of crowded incidents.”—Athenzum. 

From the first chapter to the last, there is not one in which the attention of 
the reader is not enthrailed by the glamour of the story..,...distinctly ahead of all 
the fictional literature of our time.”’—Scotsman, 

“ Many of hi- scenes are at once vivid and weird, some are genuinely dramatic.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In none of his previous works has he approached the splendour of idealism 
which flows through ‘ The Bondman.’”—Scots Observer. 

“ Sublime in its poetry, intense in its pathos, instinct with resistless passion.’’— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


IDLE MUSINGS: Studies in Social Mosaic. 


By E. ConDER GRAY, Author of ‘* Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” 
gc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


A VERY STRANGE FAMILY: a Novel. 


By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “Women are Strange,” “ The 
Hands of Justice,” §c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [ Nearly ready. 


COME FORTH! a Tale of Jewish Life in the 
Time of Christ. By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “‘ The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,” §c. 1 vol. imperial 
16mo. [Nearly ready. 


HAUNTINGS. Fantastic Stories. By Vurnon 
Lez, Author of ‘‘ Baldwin,” “ Miss Brown,” Fc. 1 vol. crown 8wo, 
6s, [Shortly. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Just ready, bandsomely bound, cloth gilt, 73. 6d.; or calf, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 
Illustrated with 800 Coats-of-Arms. 


DEBRETT'S HOUSE OF COMMONS & JUDICIAL BENCH. 
Corrected to Present Session. Over 400 pp. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND COMPANIONAGE FOR 1890. Now ready. 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, price 6d., the FIRST NUMBER of 
HE PARENTS’ REVIEW: a Magazine of Home 


Training and Culture. Fre by CHARLOTTE M. Mason, 
ON 


THE 























TENTS, 

EpiTorIAL, 

7 MoTHER’s MEMORIES OF HER CHILDHOOD. Contributed by Anna Mary 
arrison, 


RaTIOnAL Epucation. By Oscar Browning. 

Star Map For Fesrvuasy, 1890; witH EXPLANATIONS, 
Lipscomb, 

Our Sons.—I. THE PROFESSION OF ARCHITECTURE. By E.C. Robins, F.S.A., &c. 

Music AND CHILDREN: A CHAT WITH ‘“* Music AND Morats.” By H, R. Haweis. 

FROEBEL’s PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO THE First YeEaRS OF CHILD-LiIFE, By 
Elinor A. Welldon. 

Extracts From ‘* L’EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE.” By Madame Necker de Suasuire, 
1828, Contributed by Mrs. F. H. Anson. 

ART-TRAINING IN THE NuRSERY. By Mrs, Francis Steinthal. 

Dr. Morgan’s Taue. 

Ovr or Doors 1n Fesruary. By Dr. J. E, Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of 
“Science-Gossip.” 

A New Departure In Epvcation. 

MOTHERHOOD. 

By THE Way, 

NoTEs AND QUERIES. 

PrizE COMPETITION. 

Parents’ NaTIoNaL Epucation Unton News; &c. 


W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By Mrs. Lancelot 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
A. —Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guingss, Ask for Hotel 


Tickets. 
UPstares and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





EDWARD S27 ANFORD’S NEW MAPS. 
LONDON — IMPROVEMENTS. — Stanford’s 


Map of Metropolitan Improvements—Railways, Tramways, &c.—within the 
County of London, for Session 1890, showing by,colour the Schemes for which 
the consent of Parliament will be asked. Size, 40in. by 27; scale, 2in. to 1 
mile. Price, sheet coloured,6s.; per post, packed on roller, 6s. 6d. ; mounted 
to fold in case, 103. ; per post, 10z. 3d. 


LONDON—ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—Stan- 


ford’s Map of London, showing the Areas granted to the Electric Light 
a Companies under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888 ; the areas 
are distinguished by colours, and a List of the Companies is printed on the 
Map. Size, 40in. by 27; scale, 3in. to 1 mile. Price, sheet coloured, 6s.; 
per post, packed on roller, 6s. 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 10s,; per post, 


10s. 3d. 
STANFORD'S MAP of the GREATER PART 


of EUROPE. New Edition, 1890, corrected to date. The Map extends 
from Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Medi- 
terranean, distinguishing the Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal 

ads, thus forming a useful Travelling Map for Central Europe as far East 
as Constantinople. Size, 46in. by 42; scale, 50 milesto lin, Price, 2 sheets 
coloured, 2ls.; coloured, and mounted to fold in case, 25s,; on roller, 
varnished, 30s, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA.— 


New Edition, Revised, and reduced in price. This Map embodies the Results of 
the most Recent Explorations, shows the Possessions of the different European 
Powers, and the various Means of Communication. For the study of the 
many questions of interest connected with this great Continent, it is invalu- 
able. Size, 65 in. by 58; scale, 94 miles tol in. Price, coloured sheets, 35s. ; 
mounted to fold in morocco case, 60s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 
453. ; on spring roller, £5, 


The NIGER TERRITORIES.—Stanford’s 


Map of the British Possessions in West Africa, showing the Territories of the 
Royal Niger Company and the Oil Rivers, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast,and Lagos. Distinguishing by colours the Possessions of France, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal, and the Republic of Liberia. Size, 30 in. by 
20; scale, 944 miles to lin. Price, sheet coloured, 33.; per post, packed on 
roller, 3s. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 5s.; per post, 53. 3d. 


STANLEY’S ROUTE ACROSS AFRICA.— 


STANFORD'S NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL AFRICA, 
showing the Line of March taken by Stanley’s Expedition, Emin Pasha’s 
Province, and the Coast Line on both sides of the Continent. Size, 26 in. by 
22; scale, 94 miles to lin, Price, coloured sheet, 3s. ; per post, packed on 
roller, 3s, 6d. ; case, 5s. ; per post, 53, 3d. 


STANFORD'S MAP of the TRANSVAAL 


GOLDFIELDS, 1889.—A Map of the Transvaal Goldfields, British Zululand, 
the Delagoa Bay Railway, and the Routes from Cape Colony and Natal. With 
an enlarged Plan of the Witwatersrand Goldfield. Size, 40 in. by 27 ; scale, 16 
miles to lin. Price, in sheet, coloured boundaries, &c.,8s.; per post, packed 
on roller, 8. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 12s.; per post, 12s. 3d.; mounted 
on rollers and varnisued, 15s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the CAMEL 
CORPS. By Hasmsrs. 


Captain Franklyn fought at Abu Klea, but shortly thereafter he was taken 
prisoner, and we read of many strange experiences while in the hands of the 
Arabs, including a glimpse of the most sacred Mahdi himself...... The novel can- 
not fail to give hours of pleasure and amusement.”— Scotsman. 

“ A thoroughly readable and entertaining story. Its characters are sketched 
—_ masterly touch, and it is full of life, movement, and verve.”—Glasgow 

eraid, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just ready, at all Libraries and —— crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
cioth, 10s, 6d, 
By Madame CARETTE. 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 
THIRD EDITION, by SAME AUTHOR, price 63. 


MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 





H S$ O60 PH ER AN and G Ga, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDB ws oe nee nee 10,000,900 
OLAIMS PAID .. 0 sees owe wee, 000,000 
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CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 

“* He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond deserves credit for 
the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.”—ScorTsMAN. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


“4 remarkable volume. Briefly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the law of the 
spiritual kingdom,’ and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.”’— 


SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL for LENT: afew Thoughts for Every 


Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M.A., Author of “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By the Right 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
FUNDS ... .. sos 000 ee cee cee 9476,018., 

Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LUNDON. 
Vicr-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CuarnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

Puysic1an—Dr, W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuaky—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 

Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £49,000, 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PrRoFits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
———-with full Profits ———___ diti 














_ Reduced Premium under Special C: ~ 
Age next | ' | Agenext | | 
Birthday. £8. d. Birthday. | 2s. d. | 

25 2 18 25 161 8 
30 | 3 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 26 10 0 35 21 4 2 

| 40 | 31 18 40 | 2417 6 

| 36 3 4 5 | 2319 2 | 
50 4313 4 50 34.19 2 | 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss I A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


BENGER’S FOOD 





{ 
O AUTHORS. —LITERARY 
PRIZES.—An me hg pre a SS. 
lishers is prepared to offer the sums 0 , £30, an 
£20 for THREE APPROVED MSS, of TALES, FOR INFANTS, 
historical or otherwise, not to excee pp. 0 
ordinary print, of a healthy tone, suitable for boys | CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


and girls ranging from ten to fifteen, MSS. not 
pe will [ returned if stamps are enclosed.— | GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


Apply to“ R.,” care of Mr. A, M. Burghes, 1 Pater- 
perenne A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 


’ 
ues L LES = ated ‘ BS hed dae result in a short time was wonderful ; tise little fellow 
feseionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | ee of the! Fa alae condi- 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied : 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. Retai), in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5:., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


Qaotations on se to DUNVILLE and CO., 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.C. | 
Tre SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at | 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Mzssrs. BrRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York Oity, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
vdtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


HGQ@NIX FIRE OFFIGO 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. i k, 
SW. Establisiiod trea TPs Crow, 
Moderate Rates, Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAC 

LOSSES PAID, OVER 217,000,000. 


= and SCOTTISH 
URANCE ASSOCI. 
(Founded 1839.) _— 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £ 
per annum. Annuities, Loans, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 





1 10s. per cent, 
Liberal Conditions” 


12 Waterloo P| 
London, vee 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN- pool INSURANCE 


SOC. A 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
yin 0 — Profits — . 
ainquenpially or tennially, 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 









Annual Income..... 
Accumulated Fund 


No. 26 NEW BRI 
7s ALLIANCE TRUS? 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CuainMaNn—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee, 
This Company is open to BORROW a Limitea 


Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 32 per cent, 








Ordinary Capital (paid up) ............ 220,000 
x op pe pre pants 20,000 
Preference Capital (paid up) ......... 160,000 
WEE VO BUNA. ses ccescossccessssostssecavcse 5,000 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 





IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repre on demand, 

TWO PER NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuil parti- 
, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'I, Manager, 


cl 





USE 


r BR F¥*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 





_ & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_ MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





5 beeen SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





aaa for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, InFLUENzA.—The soothing 
properties of Holloway’s medicaments render them 
well worthy of trial in all diseases of the lungs. In 
commoncolds and influenza, the Pills takeniaternally, 
and the Ointment rubbed externally, are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic this treat- 
ment is easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment purify the blood, remove ali obstrac- 
tions to its free circulation through the lung:, relieve 
the overgorged air-tubes, and render respiration free 
without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, 
or depressing the spirits. Such are the ready means 
of saving suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other complaints by which so many 
are seriously and permanently afflicted in most 
countries, 
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READY FEBRUARY l5ru.] [PRICE 2s. 6d. 


THE 
“ 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
CeNTENTS. 
oTieM. Annie Besant. 

1. Bre Wass OF Six. (Ilustrated.) Lucas Malet. 
3, Demos’s Marpen Aunt. Grant Allen, 

$, BuakE aS AN ImpREssIonist. (Illustrated.) L. 

* “Housman. : 

5, THE ADVENTURES OF BEELzEBUB. Lady Dilke. 
6 AvruMN LEAVES. Poem. (Llustrated.) F. St. 

John Thackeray. : : 

7, Watt WHITMAN. Gabriel Sarrazin. — 

8, THE NEW AND THE OLD. F. Lynn Linton. 

0, CuRRENT LITERATURE. The Kditor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 

“zousp!” (Facsimile of the Original Pen-and-Ink 
Sketch, from the collection of Charles Fairfax 
Murray, Esq.) Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Tae Waces oF Srn (Designs For). A, Sacheverel- 


ke. 
am as aN Impressionist. Ten Illustrations 
from the Works of William Blake. : 
Avromy Leaves. Five Cuts. Aylon Symington. 
Init1aLs AND Tartprece, L, F, Bradford and Alan 
Wright. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co. 





Ready in a day or two. 


THE 
OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1890. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 33. ; cloth boards, 4s. 

The Eighth Issue of this important work presents 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the con- 
dition and work of the Church of England, andof all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the 
the world. 

This volume has a special interest of its own, con- 
taining information on a variety of new points. 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tead to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people, whilst 
it also affords instruction and encouragement to all 
who would seek to extend her influence. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. lLondon: Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 


Brighton : 135 North Street. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS BY KELLY & C0. 
POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 


for 1890. Price 40s. 


HANDBOOK to the TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES, 1890. 


HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, and 


DORSETSHIRE, 1890. Price 303. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE and SOMER- 
SETSHIRE, with CITY of BRISTOL. 36s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
1890. Price 30s. 
CLERGY LIST for 1890. Price 10s. 6d. 
Shortly. 
KELLY’S LONDON MEDICAL 
DIRECTORY for 1899. Price 4s. 6d. 
PRICE- 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ 


BOOK, 1890. Price 4s. 





Publishing Offices: 51&52GREAT QUEENSTREET, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Now ready, royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


NTUDD’S LAW of TITHES and 
TITHE RENT-OHARGE: being a Treatise on 
the Law of Tithe Rent-Charge, with a Sketch of the 
History and Law of Tithes prior to the Commutation 
Acts. By Epwarp Fairrax Stupp, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 1889. 
“Mr. Studd’s statements of the law are clear and 
good.”—Law Quarterly Review. 
Stevens and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London. 


Now ready, FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 
F —Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively ip In 
boxes 7}d.; tins ls. 1}d.; labelled, ‘*‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists,” 











A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
FOR FEBRUARY, 


CONTAINING : 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

OXFORD PROFESSORS AND TUTORS. By Professor Garpiner. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH MONARCHY. By Franx H. Hut. 
MR. BARING-GOULD’S NOVELS. By J. M. Barri. 

CRITICAL STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon Driver, D.D. 
DEFOE’S WIFE. By G. A. Aitken. 

THE EIGHT-HOURS QUESTION. By R. B. Hatpane, Q.C., M.P. 
PHILOSOPHICAL BUDDHISM IN TIBET. By Granam Savypzere. 
A VOYAGE WITH GENERAL GORDON. By Wm. H. Spence. 
THE TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. By C. H. Sareanrz. 
UNIONIST FUSION. By Freperick GreENWwoop. 


St. James’s Gazette says :—“‘The Contemporary Review’ seems on the way to regain 
its old rank in periodical literature. The present number is full of interest and ability.” 


Guardian says :—“ Contains an important article by the Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
which presents us with a useful statement of the most modern conclusions by a highly 
competent scholar.” 


Speaker says :—“‘ It is a particularly good number.” 
Review of Reviews says :— Thoroughly on the nail and up to date.” 
Christian World says : —‘‘ Canon Driver’s article supplies a long-felt want.” 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NEW NOVEL by Mr. BARING-GOULD.—Now ready, at all Libraries. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By the Author 


of “‘ Mehalah.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“ To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah’ is to imply that it contains a story cast on strong lines, 
containivg dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious 
imagery. A'l these expectations are justified by ‘ Arminell.’ ’’—Speaker. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


ABOUT IRELAND. By E. Lynn Linton, Author 


of ** Joshua Davidson,” &c. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s, [Now ready. 
* A brilliant and justly proportioned view of the Irish question.”—Standard. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wes 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MaNnuracTtuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, ls. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 64. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


New Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. OaTEs. 
With numerous Illustrations and Portrait. 


“ Asa book of travels it remains, as it is likely to remain for some years, a 
standard work...... The pictures of strange African birds, beasts, and flora are a 
most attractive addition to an important and interesting volume.”— St. James's 
Gazette. 


“To Matabele Land as it is this handsome volume is the most complete guide 
as yet put forth.”—Cape Times, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BULGARIA, PAST and PRESENT. His- 


torical, Political, and Descriptive. By James Samuetson, Author of 
“*Roumania, Past and Present,” &c. Illustrate! with a Map of United 
Bulgaria, Collotype Views and Portraits. 


Part I.—HISTORICAL. | Part II.—BULGARIA, TO-DAY. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. 


INDIA, PAST and PRESENT. Historical, 


Social, and Political, By James Samvuetson, Author of “ Roumania, Past 
and Present,’ “‘ Bulgaria, Past and Present,’’ &c. Illustrated with a Map, 
Explanatory Woodcuts and Collotype Views, Portraits, Arche logical and 
Ethnological Subjects. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s.; half-morocco, 203, 


The HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. 


From the Records. Volume I. By G. B. Barron, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. This Volume contains the History of New South Wales 
from 1783 to 1789. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. (Issued 
by the Government of New South Wales.) 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS ROBINSON WOOLFIELD’S LIFE 


at CANNES, and Lord BROUGHAM’S FIRST ARRIVAL. By “J. M.” 


Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s, 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical 


Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of 
Cuuiberland, &. By Lord Ronatp GowER. With 3 Portraits 
[Immediate’y, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES, and 


other Songs of the Past and Present. By Jonn Copp. 


Large post 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. Anperson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S, 
(Triipner’s ORIENTAL SERIES, 


Demy 8vo, 9s. 


THEOLOGY and PIETY ALIKE FREE: 


from the Point of View of Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution 
to its Effort, offered by an OLD STUDENT. 


Crown 8yo, 2°. 6d. 


A PLEA for TRUTH in RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLUNDERS and FORGERIES. Historical 


Essays. By the Rev. T. E, BripGetr. 


ls., paper covers; ls, 64., cloth. 


COMBINATION and COERCION in IRE- 


LAND: a Sequel to Iucidents of Coercion. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw 
LEFEVRE, M.P, 


The GIFT of D. D. HOME. By Madame 


Duneias Home. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. 


Madame Dunetas Home. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HUMANITISM: the Scientific Solution of 


the Social Problem. A New System of Social Philosophy, showing—(1), 
The Relation between the Individual and Society ; (2), between Society and 
Humanity ; (3), between Humanity and Natural Law (reduced to a mathe- 
matical ratio, and identical with Morality); (4), the Unity and Harmony of 
all Phenomena; and (5), the Logical Deduction of all Conduct from one Rule, 
By W. A. Macpona.p, 


An ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On 


a New and Unique System. Comprising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an 
English Index to the same, By H. A. Satmone, Arabic Lecturer at Univer- 
sity College, London, Dedicated, by Special Permission, to her Majesty the 
Queen, In 2 vols. post 8vo, 36s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO,, Limitcd, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S List. 


Now ready, price Is. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY, 1890, contaias, among other Articles of Interest:—ABLAS ! 
By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” &. Part I. Chaps, 5.8 — 
Horace Watpotr’s Letrers.—A VirGIn1A Poor-House.— Mornmps” 
ACCORDING TO ENGLISH NOVELISTS.—MARIE BaSHEIRTSEFF.—Sta@r-FRigur, 
—PEARL-POW DER. Mrs Annie Edwardes, Author of 


By. 
“Ought We to Visit Her?” &. Chaps. 6-11. &c., &c, 


NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with Intro. 
duction and Note:, by Guy Le StRanGce. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


‘* These letters possess a powerful fascination, which increases as we read,’ 
Scotsman, 


CORRESPONDENCE DURING the 


REIGN of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH: being the Letters of Madame pv 
Norer Now First Translated from the Original by FLoRENce Layarp. In 
2 vols. demy Svo, with Notes anj Portraits, 30s. [Newt week, 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lapy Jacgson, Author of “Old Paris,” &., 
2 vols, large crown 8+0, with Portraits, 24s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CHARLES Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Letters from Crete.’’ In demy 8vo, lds. 


‘Mr, Edwardes is master of a fluent and graceful lite: ary style, and has the 
knack, so rare among Britons, of putting himself on easy terms with his sur- 
roundings, whatever they may be.””—Scottish Leader, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 


Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CoTrERELL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* A striking book, written throughout in a finished, easy style, which carries 
the reader pleasantly along and tells the story with much vivacity and brilliancy.” 
—Guardian, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


MUDIE’S | 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupre’s Lisrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is publisied. 
The FOURTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, and Cattle-Man. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, and in great part Kewritten, by JAMES Macponacp, of the Farming 
World, &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agri-ultural Authorities of 
the Day. lustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings 
of Implements, &c. To be completed in Six Divisional Volume>. 

Now ready, DIVISIONS I. to IV., price 103. 6d. each. 

Tn all rsatters relating to practical agricaltural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopedic, evtertainivg, and most 
reliable.” —Farmev. 

‘The work of revision and addition has beea well done, and the new edition 
will be a great acqitisition to the library of the farmer or of any otuer student of 
arricultnre.’”—Agiicultural Grzette. 

“« Few books on farming have acquired such a popularity as this lifework of its 
ableauthor ; few publications on the subject have so well deserved the conspicuous 
place which it now occupies amongst the standard works on agriculture.’”’—The 
Farm. 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


gress. By RopertT BrYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

“The most comprehensive history that has yet been published......It is a mine 
of facts on the origin and development of art in Scotland.”—Scotsman. 

“‘Here, for the first time, the names of representative Scottish artists have 
been gathered together, with some account of their work and influence.’—Art 
Journal. 

“Mr. Brydall has executed his patriotic task exceedingly well, an1 compiled a 
book of very considerable interest.’’—Notes and Queries, 


A THOUSAND MILES on an ELEPHANT 


in the SHAN STATES. By Hott S. Hatrert, M Inst.C.E., F.R.GS., 
M.R.A.S., Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical 
Societies. 8vo, with 8 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

“Tt is a mine of information upon all matters connected with Siam and ‘the 
Siamese Shan States, and will certainly become a staudard work upon those little- 
known and highly interesting rogions.’’—Times. 

“It isa picturesque book of travel, and at the same time contains much in- 
formation that will be valuable to those who are seeking to promote the cevelop- 
ment of Eastern markets for British guods...... A number of personal adventures 
give freshness and variety to the narrative; and we also learn a great deal con- 
cerning the manners and ec istoms of the people.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Apart from its value to those who are interested in the commercial future of 
the Shan States, Mr, Hallett’s book will be appreciated by all who read hooks of 
travel or desire information about a portion of the world around which much 
interest centres at the present time.”—Home and Colonial Mail. 


This day is published, NEW EDITION. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY: a Comparison 


of the Scottish and German Answers to Hame. Being the Balfour Philo- 
sophical Lectures, University of Edinburgh. First Series. By ANDREW 
Sretu, M.A, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrews. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Lady Bluebeard,” “ Zit and Xoe.”” Crown S8vo, 63. 

** A delightful new novel. ....Smart, lively dialogue, good spirits, good hum ur, 
a brisk satire upon modern life...... are present in gratifying profusion in this 
cleverly written novel.’”’—Scotsman. 

“A really clever and fascinating story...... Freshness and piquancy in dialogue, 
with alternate flashes of humour and pathos—are conspicuous from the first 
page to the last.’””"—North British Daily Mail. 

“Dr, Hermione’ has claims to be considered something more than a pleasant 
trifle...... It is very well and brightly done.’”’—Graphic. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY BABY. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint- 


Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” ‘‘ Waters of Hercules,” &c. ; 
Author of “ Orthodox.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s, 6d. 


Il. 
a9 ’ 

The BULL i’ th’ THORN: a Romance. 
By Pau Cusuina, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,” &. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 253. 6d. 

** Its style has the true romantic rin¢...... It is an excellent story, and will add 
much to its author's reputation.”’—Scotsman. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS.—CHEAP EDITION, with | 


Iilustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 3:3. 6d —FELIX HOLT, 
the RALICAL. 3:, 6d.—SCENES3 of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 
2s.6d.—ROMOLA. 33, 61.—DANIEL DERONDA., 7s, 6d.—-MIDDLUMAROH. 
7s. 6d. A 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. — CABINET 


EDITION, printed from a new and legible type, complete in 24 vols., price £6, 
Each Volume, price 5:., may be had separately. 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wis'ied.’’—Athenzum. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
The SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. New Edition, 5s. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. New Edition, 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New Edition, 
Se 
ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition, 


5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 
LIST. 


3 vols, Svo, 42s. each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E Tuorpsz, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D, F.R.8,, Treas. C.8., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Being an Abridged 


Edition of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” By the Rev. ALFRED 
KDERSHEIM, D.D. With a Prefac» by the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS§- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
*,* This Edition is issued in response to the demand for a Cheap Edition 
of the Essays in large type. 


‘The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By 


WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK, Joint-Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” and “B.C. 
1887.”” With Map and 39 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** As jolly and rollicking a narrative of a sporting expedition in unaccustomed 
latitudes as could well be desired.””—Scottish Leader. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


WRINKLES and NOTIONS for EVERY 


HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. De Satis, Author of ‘‘ Entrées 4 la Mode,” 
** Savonuries 4 la Mode,”’ ‘* Sweets 4 la Mode,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. (New Volumew 


Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 


‘WINCHESTER. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester. With 3 Maps, crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 








The BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE. Edited by Ricuarp F, Crarxe, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, lds. 


CAHSAR: a Sketch. By James A. Froude. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by 
RIcHARD Quan, M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty 
the Queen, Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Member of the Senate of the University of London, &c. Fifteenth Thousand, 
with 138 Illustrations, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d., cloth ; or 403., half-bound 
in russia, To be had also in 2 vols., 34s., cloth. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES and their 


EFFEOT on the PRODUCTION and DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH and 
the WELL-BEING of SOCIETY. By Davin A. Wetts, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Membre Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c., late United States 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, &c. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 





WORKS BY JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 
The AANEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. Crown 8vo, 63, 


‘The POEMS of VIRGIL. Translated into 
| 


English Prose, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


of Augustus. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, [Illustrations of the 


| 
| 
| 
| Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
| 
| 


The STORY of CREATION: a Plain 


Account of Evolution. By Epwarp Cropp, Author of “The Childhood of 
the World,” &c. Fifth and Sixth Thousand, with 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


By G. G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Recites the moving adventures by flood and field of three Buropeans, and the 
multifarious perils by which the travellers are beset from sulphur lakes, torrents, 
explosions, robbers, starvation, and the frosts and snows of the dread journey 
to Llassa,’’—Times. 


MRS. FENTON. By W.E. Norris. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
**A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.”— Observer. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, daring the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan DoyLe. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 

“ This is, from every point of view, one of the most admirable and interesting 
historical tales written in our generation. The action never drags and is never 
hurried ; the local colour is excellent, without being obtrusive ; and the great 
laws of artistic proportion are never lost sight of.”—Academy. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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NEW VOLUME by Q. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 5s. 


The SPLENDID SPUR. By Q, 


Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 


The Tiues of February 5th says :—‘‘‘ The 
Splendid Spur’ is decidedly Q.’s most successful 
effort, and we do not scruple to say that it raises 
its author to a high place in the new school of 
novelists—the school of action.” 


OTHER WORKS by Q. 


The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. Second Edition, price 5s. 
“Original, amusing, and well carried out.””—Morning Post. 
“The book is singularly fresh, taking, and spirited.”—St. James's Gazette. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 
Thousand, price 5s. 

* Have Messrs. Louis Stevenson and Rider Haggard combined under the signa- 
ture of ‘Q’ to write at all events the first part of the weird and exciting romance 
entitled ‘Dead Man’s Rock‘? If not, let those two authors look to their laurels.” 
—Punch. 





Seventh 





NEW VOLUME by R. L. STEVENSON. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson, Author of “Treasure 
Island,” “ Kidnapped,” “The Black Arrow,” &c. 


<‘¢Thoe Master of Ballantrae’ is one of those few books of which even a poor 
man says to himself, when he has finished it, ‘I would give a guinea never to have 
read it, that I might read it again for the first time.’’”—Mr. James Parn, in 
Tustrated London Neus, 


OTHER WORKS by R. L. STEVENSON. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND, 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Illustrated. 
KIDNAPPED. Illustrated Edition, 


Twenty-Second Thousand, 5s. 


The BLACK ARROW. Thirteenth 


Thousand, 5s. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
SIXTY-FIFTH THOUSAND, price is. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. 


Rider Haggard. With Full-Page Original Illustrations 
by Walter Paget. 


** To tell the truth, we would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about 


the yearly harvest), for such a book as ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ’’—Saturday 
Revrew. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Price 5s, 
The SECRET of the LAMAS. A Tale of 


Thibet. 





POPULAR EDITION, 5s. 


LADY BIDDY FANE. By Frank Barrett. 





Price 5s. 


COMMODORE JUNK. 


Fenn. 


By G. Manville 


SECOND EDITION, 5s. 


A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall. 


FOURTH EDITION, 5:3. 


The PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westall. 











THIRD EDITION, 5s. 


CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR, By Westall and 


LAvrRIE, 





Now ready, price 6s. 


The POPE and the NEW ERA. By 


Wit.1amM T. Sreap, Author of “Truth about Russia.” 


ConrTENTS. 
1, Starting Point. 9. The Pope and the Soci aesti 
2. The Threefold Question. 10 The Pope and Mr. Pare tion. 
8. The Answers of Outsiders. 1l. The Persico Mission and the P| 
4. The Pope’s Aspirations. of Campaign, -n 
5. The Pope’s Temptation. 12. Reform and Redistribution 
6. The Good Work of the Church. 13. Is a Humanized Papacy Possible? 
7. The Church and the Modern World.| 14, The Next Pope. Interview wit! 
8. At the Reception of the French Cardinal Parocchi. a 


Pilgrims. 15. What we may Hope from Rone, 


The Right Hon. W. E GLADSTONE writes :—“TI thank you for 
‘The Metropolitan Year-Book,’ and am glad to see in the enlargement 
you mention an indication of the growth of the Metropolis itself, not in 
size only, but in order and organisation.” 


ENLARGED and GREATLY IMPROVED. 
Price 2s ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The METROPOLITAN YEAR- 
BOOK for 1890. A Guide to Imperial, Municipal, Local, 
Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Social London. 


CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 10s. 6d.; roxburgh, 15s. 


The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
HISTORY : a Record of the Doings of the English Nation 
at Home and Abroad. Edited by Srpney J. Low, B.A., and 
Professor F, S. Puntine, M.A. With Contributions by 
Eminent Writers. 


**The publication of a new edition of Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
History ’ in one handy half-guinea volume, renders a substantial service to those 
who feel the need of a handy book of reference in this field. Its most obvions 
use is that of furnishing the student of history with a ready key to incidental 
allusions and questions which it may not fall within the scope of the book in 
hand to elucidate. As a fact, there are few publications, from a newspaper to an 
historical novel, whick may not at any moment bring the dictionary iuto 
requisition.” —Daily News. 


Complete in 3 vols., price 12s. each. 


MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. 


By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848; Vol. 
III., from 1848 to 1878. 


“Tt is written with lucidity of style throughout, and with an occasional 
brilliancy which increases the interest of the quick movement due to the subject 
matter. The work as a whole forms an important contribution to modern 
hi-tory, and will be widely read among those who seek enlightened views on the 
public affairs of Europe.’’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 6s. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with 


Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir 
Rosert Stawett Bai, LL.D., F.RS., F.R.A.S., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, Author of “‘ The Story of the Heavens,” 
&ec. Illustrated. 


**Those who are purchasing books for the young in the present season, and 
who wish to give them information and excite in them a true desire for know- 
ledge, as well as to amuse, cannot possibly do better than put ‘Star-Land in 
their hands. Sir Robert Ball is a charming teacher of the young, clear and 
simple in his definitions and explanations, and painstaking, The arrangement of 
his lectures, as given in this fully illustrated volume, is most excellent. There 
is no adult who cannot read ‘Star-Land’ with as much gratification as any of 
the group of eager scholars repr ted on the frontispiece.”—Ivish Times, 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 9s. each. 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. 
Edited by Dr. Roprrt Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With 
86 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood-Engravings. 


***Qur Earth and its Story,’ edited by Dr. Brown, is of very high merit; it is 
lucidly written, abreast of the most recent results of scientific research, and most 
beautifully illustrated.”’-—Athenzum. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
TWO WOMEN or ONE? From the 
MANUSCRIPTS of Doctor LEONARD 
BENARY. By HENRY HARLAND. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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